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MEMOIR OF 


MISS 


ANNA SEWARD. 


Young Genius led thee to his varied fane, 
Bade thee ask all his gifts, nor ask in vain. 


In occasionally presenting to the 
notice of our readers the most dis- 
tinguished characters which the 
last few years have removed from 
this sublunary state, we perform an 
agreeable, aud, we trust, a wel- 
come task. The brilliant talents 
and acquirements of Miss Seward, 
the estimation in which she was 
always held, her devoted attach- 
ment to the muses, her hospi- 
tality, amiable manners, and en- 
lightened conversation, made her 
acquaintance universally sought 
after ; and perhaps no person ever 
possessed, in a more eminent de- 
gree, a greater power of pleasing. 
Naturally eloquent, stored with 
local and literary anecdote, well 
versed in the English classics, and 
conscious of her own ability, she 
displayed herself freely, without 
arrogance or affectation, and no 
one ever parted from her without 
wishing to renew the visit; for it 
was her constant endeavour to dif- 
fuse cheerfulness and happiness 
over her social and domestic circles. 
The distressed never pleaded in 
vain: her heart, overflowing with 
pity, was ever open to the tale of 
woe. At the table of the noble- 
man or tradesman she was alike 
easy and entertaining, and no 
woman had ever less pride. She 
Was warm and zealous in the en- 
couragement of early genius, and 
her natural humanity prompted her 
to acts of kindness, even towards 
those who had forfeited her esteem. 
¥e!, II.—April, 1819 


ANNA SEWARD. 


Miss Anna Seward was born in 
1745. Her father, the Rev. Thomas 
Seward, Canon - Residentiary of 
Litchfield, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, and Rector of Eyam, in Der- 
byshire, was a man of taste and 
learning, with considerable talents 
for poetry and polite literature. 
He was the author of a very inge- 
nious work on the Female Right 
to Literature; a Treatise on the 
Conformity between Popery and 
Paganism; and a number of Poems, 
soine of which appeared in Dodsley’s 
Collection. He likewise publish- 
ed an edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s works, He was born in 
1708, and died in 1790. 

Mrs. Seward, who died in 1780, 
had many children, but they all 
died in their infancy, except a 
very engaging young lady, who, 
living till the age of twenty, died 
on the eve of her intended nuptials ; 
and Anna, the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir. The mind of Miss 
Seward was early imbibed with the 
vivid and sublime imagery of Mil- 
ton, and she lisped L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso when only in her 
third year. It has been related by 
a lady, who knew Miss Seward in 
her infancy, that “ when she was 
not more than five years of age, in 
the midst of that juvenile playful- 
ness with which, in her evening 
walks, she bounded over the rocks 
and Alpine heights of her native 
mountains, she would often sud- 
denly stop, and with eves swimming 
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in delight, and an air of the most 
animated enthusiasm, repeat poe- 
tical passages from her memory, 
and apply them with great pro- 
priety to every graceful, pleasing, 
or tremendous prospect which at- 
tracted her wandering attention.” 
In her ninth year she was capable 
of repeating the most difficult pas- 
sages in the Paradise Lost, and 
even paraphrased several of the 
Psalms. The following year her 
father one day offered to give her 
half-a-crown if she would compose 
a copy of verses on the first fine 
day of a backward spring. In a 
few hours she produced a poem of 
twenty-four lines, beginning with 


Fairest quarter of the year, 
Dost thou, then, at last appear, 
Clad in this thy golden dress, 
Bright presage of happiness ! 


Her father’s attachment to the 
Muses naturally led him to encou- 
rage his daughter’s inclination; 
but her mother, though a sensible 
woman, having no poetical taste, 
endeavoured to discourage this pro- 
pensity of her daughter’s, and 
persuaded Mr. Sew ard to acquiesce 
in measures to repress it. This 
was no very arduous task, as they 
were at that time settled in Litch- 
field, an uncommercial city, the 
perpetual visits and amusements of 
which might easily prevail on the 
mind of a “sprightly girl of fifteen. 
She therefore filled up her leisure 
with cultivating her taste for fine 
needle-work and learning music. 
The powerful influence of fancy, 
however, at times prevailed, and 
tempted her into the interdicted 
path of composition, 

Such was the impression her 
little fugitive pieces made on the 
minds of those into whose hands 
they chanced to fall, that a gentle- 
man of some genius and erudition, 
conceiving them superior to the 
abilities of a girl under sixteen, 





and suspecting them to be the pro- 
duction of her father, took an op. 
portunity of calling when he knew 
Mr. Seward was from home, and 
interrogating her. After discours- 
ing some time on literary subjects, 
he observed that some doubts were 
entertained whether she was really 
the author of the various verses at- 
tributed to her, as they so much 
surpassed what could possibly be 
expected from so young a lady, 
aud wished she would enable him 
to maintain their authenticity, by 
immediately writing a little poem 
on any subject. He then wrote tlie 
first stanza of the following, and 
requested her to complete it. 


To mark how fair the primrose blows, 
How soft the feuthered muses sing, 
My wandering step had press’d the dets, 

My soul, enraptur’d, hail’d the spring. 


But in an evil hour I stray’d, 

Since, from a yew-tree’s cleaving side, 
Issued a pale disdainful maid ; 

No good to me she did betide, 


A squalid, sickly, tasteless dame, 

Of false incongruous pride the child; 
She lights her ifnovating flame, 

And scornful sports her fancies wild. 


Capnice her name.—Disdain (said she) 
To sail along the common tide ; 

But launch upon the wider sea, 
While I thy towering bark shall guide. 


Alas! what notice canst thou claim, 
Condemning what has no one’s Jaud? 
Be thine a nicer, subtler flame, 
To blame what all the world applaud! 


She ceas’d—but still my ears retain’d 
The deep vibration of her lays, 

And, in her magic fetters chain’d, 
She guides my censure and my praise. 


Hence he, whio, on seraphic wings, 
Soar’d high above the starry spheres ; 
And, heaven- inspired, enraptured sings 

Seraphic strains to mortal ears. 


Impell’d by her vain whims, I tried 
To veil his bright meridian rays ; 
And fain I would, ah! strange the pride! 
From Milton’s temples snatch the bays 


When the gentleman called the 
next morning, and saw the com: 
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letion of the task, he was too 
Fal convinced of the justice of 
the sarcasm it contained, and too 
Much astonished at the brilliancy 
Of style in which the deserved sa- 
fire was conveyed, not to excuse 

e one and admire the other; nor 

id he from that moment entertain 

e least doubt of the young lady’s 

preat literary abilities. 
’ From Miss Seward’s extreme 
diffidence, very few of her poetical 
effusions were made public till the 
ear 1778, when she becanie ac- 
‘Quainted with the celebrated Lady 
Miller who obtained her promise 
to write for the Bath Easton Vase. 
' In afew weeks Lady Miller sent 
the subject, which was Invocations 
the Comic Muse. In the Ode 
which she sent on this occasion, 
Miss Seward succeeded so well, 
Ahat it obtained the myrtle wreath. 

A variety of fugitive pieces soon 
afterwards appeared in the Bath 
Easton Miscellany, and various 
Dewspapers, and other periodical 
prints; but her first regular publi- 
Cation was a quarto pamphlet, in 
1750, containing an Elegy on Cap- 
tain Cook, with an Ode to the 
Sun ; a Bath Easton prize poem. 

The Elegy was a piece of great 
merit, abounding in beautiful and 
appropriate imagery, harmony of 
Yersification, and force and deli- 
eacy of sentiment. The various 
Mourners on this unhappy event 
are strikingly contrasted, particu- 

_ Tarly Queen Oberea and the wife of 
the great navigator. ‘The follow- 
ing year appeared her celebrated 
Monody on the Death of Major 
Andre ; in which is expressed a 
glowing and just indignation 
against the perpetrators of the 
deed. 

On this occasion she wrote with 
more than usual pathos, from being 
intimately acquainted with this 
ynfortunate young officer from her 
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infancy. Itis said that Dr. Dar- 
win, speaking of this poem, and 
that on Captain Cook, used to 
style her the inventress of epic 
elegy. 

At subsequent periods she pub- 
lished a poem to the Memory of 
Lady Miller; Louisa, a poetical 
novel; an Ode on General Eiliot’s 
Return from Gibraltar; Llangollea 
Vale, with other poems; Sonnets 
and Horatian Odes; and a Life of 
Dr. Darwin. This work contains 
much entertaining matter, and some 
judicious criticisms on his poetical 
character, For this task she was 
peculiarly fitted, from the circums 
stance of Dr. Darwin’s frst takiag 
up his residence in Litchfield when 
Miss S. was but thirteen or four- 
teen years of age. For ten or 
twelve years the doctor drew around 
him all the young men of talent 
and speculative minds, who soared 
to explore the yet untrodden paths 
of science, and give new systems to 
the world. To turn the common 
course of nature, and abolish estab- 
lished usages, were the principles 
on which their researches were 
conducted; but these visionary 
ideas were more calculated to gra- 
tify their own propensities, than to 
tend to the instruction of mankind. 
These idle schemes were encou- 
raged by Dr. Darwin, whose genius 
gave consequence to their specula- 
tions. Jt was in this coterie that 
the mind of Miss Seward was first 
formed; here she became enamour- 
ed of novelty, and sighed for the 
meed of fame. Of an active and 
romantic disposition, she eagerly 
fed upon the variety thus placed 
before her. Attached to poetry 
from her childhood, she naturally 
aspired to distinction in her favour- 
ite pursuit; but she more eminently 
excelled in her epistolary corres- 
pondence, in which criticisms on 
her various cotemporaries were her 
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constant and favourite topic, and 
in which she displayed much acute- 
ness and judgment. 

Miss Seward died at Litchfield 
in March, 1809. By her will, the 
posthumous publication of her poe- 
tical works was deputed to Mr. 
Walter Scott, and of the epistolary 
works to Mr. Constable, with nei- 
ther of whom the fair testatrix 
had any more than the most su- 
perficialacquaintance. Her letters 
have been since published in six 
volumes, 


PPP PP 


New Dialogues of the Dead, 

BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs. A. KENDALL. 
(Continued from page 94.) 


A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter's day, 

Is ali the great and mighty have, 

Between the cradle and the grave. 
Dyer. 


DIALOGUE IV. 


Mary I. Queen of England, and 
Lady Jane Gray. 

Mary Tudor. Why, Lady Jane, 
your faded looks and wan complex- 
ion quite surprise me; I had ex- 
pected to have seen your shade 
retain all its former beauty. 

Lady Jane, This observation 
might, I think, have been spared 
by a person that was so well ac- 
quainted with the manner of my 
untimely death: but, what can 
have given to your shade such an 
appearance of sorrow and dejection? 
You, that so lately was a Sove- 
reign-Queen ; married to a husband 
of your own selection ; and suc- 
ceeding, as you did, in bending 
beneath your power contending 
factions ? 

Queen Mary. How should I 
look at ease that am condemned 
by the severe judgment of Minos, 


to wander countless ages in these 
dreary groves, and denied the 
smallest drop of the Lethean wa- 
ters? Here memory, too faithful 
to admit repose, places every action 
of my former life in full array before 
me, Sorrow and repentance both 
are useless ; yetboth L am doomed 
to suffer. On earth my trials were 
beyond endurance: for did not 
severity and disappointment cloud 
all my youth with sorrow? And, 
when | grasped the sceptre you 
had dared to aim at, foul rebellion 
from your reforming factions shook 
me on my tlirone, and there was 
then no safety for me but by ab- 
juring all faith with heretics. 
Lady Jane. Ah, madam, but 
your sanguinary mandates neither 
insured repose or subilued enquiry, 
for reason, In defiance of persecu- 
tion, gradually emancipated the 
human mind from the trammels of 
superstition, 1 have also heard it 
asserted, by many shades that your 
infuriate zeal sent here before you, 
that you was despised for your 
malignant temper even by your 
venal courtiers; hated by your 
oppressed people for your bigotry 
and injustice; and neglected by 
your sullen and gloomy husband, 
because he could not bend, through 
your means, the English nation 
beneath the Spanish monarchy. 
Bred himself in the regions of su- 
perstition, racks, flames, and gibbets 
were familiar to his demoniac-spirit: 
the light of reason, that was fast 
emanating from the sources of the 
reformation, was too bright, too re- 
fulgent a galaxy for his weak vi- 
sion to behold unmoved; and to 
crush at once the spirit of enquiry 
that was every where extending its 
influence, the demons of darkness 
were sent forth to deluge the land 
with slaughter, aud moisten it with 
the blood of its unfortunate inha- 
bitants : but bigots are ever cruel ; 
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and tyranny, either domestic or 
public, frequently defeats r own 
purpose, This Philip feels, not 
only in England, but in the Low 
Countries, where the brave Hol- 
landers defy his power. Wher his 
shade descends hither, most severe 
and exemplary will doubtless be 
its punishment,—nor would (now, 
even for a span of time, fee! your 
poignancy of self-reproach, could 
such a transition even restore me 
to all the confidence of early love, 
aud the sweet circle of domestic 
happiness. 

Queen Mary: This to me, in- 
sulting shade! but know, Lady 
Jane, those actions of my reign 
which you seem most to censure 
were proposed by my counsellors, 
approved of by my parliament, and 
sanctioned by the benedictious of 
my clergy. 

Lady Jane, That, madam, I can 
very easily believe, for it is not 
difficult, when sovereigus intend to 
violate the rules of justice, and 
trample on the feelings of mankind, 
to gain authority, and find support 
from pliant counsellors, submissive 
senates, and time-serving church- 
men. Well and happy had it been 
for suffering man, if those who 
professed to teach the gospel of 
eternal life, had, like the divine 
founder of the religion they affect 
to follow, taken mercy for their 
handinaid, and charity for their 
guide, Then, like the blessed son 
of Mary, they would have sown 
around the peopled earth the seeds 
of peace, instead of spreading wide 
the flames of discord. If the mis- 
sion of Jesus wil! not bear inves- 
tigation, (though certain I am that 
it will), but must be snpported 
and promulgated by massacre and 
slaughter, let it pass into oblivion, 
with the Paganism that preceded 
it. Its pretended friends are its 
bitterest enemies. Christianity can 
never fall, or lose its influence over 
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the human mind, unless disfigured 
by humau creeds, and disgraced by 
human passions. 

Queen Mary. The impious and 
unbelieving never want pretences 
to defame the righteous supporters 
of our holy faith. 

Lady Jane. Had you kept the 
promises you made to your dis- 
senting subjects, at the commence- 
meut of your reign, you would not 
now have had to lament, unpitied, , 
your former treacheries and crimes. 

Queen Mary. Then I should 
have been myself an outcast from 
our holy church. 

Lady Jane. What, not yet cured 
of bigotrv and superstition ?>— Are 
you yet to learn that the very sta- 
mina of Christianity consists ina 
few plain and simple rules—to do 
justice, toslove mercy, and walk 
humbly with our God? Blend 
with this the love of our fellow- 
creatures, and sanctify it with tha 
charities of life, and say what’ 
more can mortals do to gain the‘ 
favour of heaven ;—and what more 
will a beneficent Creator require 
from creatures that he has formed 
with such limited powers, and for 
so short a duration of their mortal 
career, as those allotted to the race 
of man? 

Queen Mary. Oh, more, much 
more; the mass, the real presence, 
the elevation of the host, the infal- 
libility of the holy pontiff: these, 
and many olher minor points, will 
ve insisted on before you enter 
through the gates of heaven. 

Lady Jane, Yet you believed 
all these things, aud are not yet 
there. 

Queen Mary. Neither are you, 
that did not believe them. 

Lady Jane, True; but my time 
of probation in these regions ts 

nearly expired :—a little earthly 
dross still hangs about me, that 
will soon be purified away. But 
I see the shade of Dudley; it 
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beckons my approach. When con- 
versing with him, I lose all sense 
of former sufferings, and feel, I 
trust, not a presumptuous hope, 
that we shall, at no very remote 
eriod, be allowed to enter to- 
gether the kingdom of eternal 
life. 

Queen Mary. Ah! there indeed 
Iam vulnerable; you have a fore- 
taste of a blessed eternity, while 
I am left to wander in this dread- 
ful place, a prey to endless misery 
and sorrow; to meet with nothing 
but unhappy spirits, like myself, 
deomed to an unlimited degree of 
punishment. Some reproach me 
for my crimes; others upbraid me 
with their sufferings;° but none 
speak peace to Mary Tudor’s 
shade. 


Dt ea 


THE WIFE anp tue WIDOW, 
A NOVEL. 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
Continued from puge 115. 


LETTER IV, 


Mrs. Herbert to Mrs. Stanley. 

Nov. 18, 1818. 

In my last, my dear madam, 
which 1 concluded very abruptly, 
T think I informed you that Lady 
Mortimer’s apartments were un- 
closed ; and as Matilda did not ap- 
pear all day, L determined in the 
evening to make my appearance in 
her boudoir. On my entrance, 
she was very stately, seemed in- 
disposed, and by no means inclined 
to conversation. I mentioned my 
intention of commencing my jour- 
ney to Calais, perhaps the next 
day. She seemed rather surprised 
at what she termed the suddenness 
of my resolution, and coolly re- 
marked tliat there could be no oc- 
casion for so much hurry, as she 
was very certain Louisa was not in 


any danger. I have letters, she 
added, from her nurse, in which [ 
am informed she is very fast reco- 
vering from a fever, brought on by 
teething ; and perhaps, she added, 
my correspondent may not have 
the same motives for creating un- 
necessary alarms that Mr. Murden 
has. Why, said I, should he wish 
to distress any of us, by exciting 
apprehensions of the little darling’s 
safety? That question, she replied, 
Mrs. Herbert can answer for her- 
self. Indeed, said I, I cannot. Why 
should he represent things other- 
wise than they are? We have been 
a loug time from home; business 
of importance calls imperiously for 
Sir Chartes’s return, and I am 
weary of wandering. It would, I 
added, make us all happy if she 
would, without hesitation, consent 
toaccompany us. Then Sir Charles 
goes with you, I presume. Not 
unless you do, said I. Then he 
will stay some time longer, I can 
assure you, said she. His simple 
hoerish jealousy deserves the con- 
tempt [ mean to treat it with. For 
heaven’s sake, Matilda, said I, be 
reasonable, and reflect but for a 
moment on the misery you are 
creating, both for yourself and 
others. Oh, saidshe, I shall think 
only for myself. As for Sir Charles, 
he deserves to suffer for his un- 
bearable folly. Do you know, said 
she, elevating her voice, while her 
countenance expressed a cast of 
scorn I had never before observed 
in it, that he has dared to accuse 
me of an improper attachment to 
a person who has too much seasi- 
bility, too refined a sense of ho- 
nour, to take any advantage of a 
lady’s partiality, even if he was 
certain that he had obtained an in- 
terest in her heart. A married 
woman, Lady Mortimer, said I, 
should shun these tender attach- 
ments; they must ever be in op- 
position to a husband’s peace, and 
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never can be indulged but at the 
hazard of her own. You speak 
experimentally, perhaps, said Ma- 
tilda. No, said I, for when I con- 
sented to give my hand to Mr. 
Herbert, I determined to erase from 
my heart every tender recollection 
of another. And did you suc- 
ceed? You have witnessed my 
conduct as &@ wife and a mother, 
Lady Mortimer ; let that speak for 
me. Well, well, she cried, I know 
it was very proper; you hada very 
eccentric characler to deal with, 
and you endeavoured to make him 
happy, by conforming to all his 
strange vagaries; in particular, 
you would not for the world have 
given poor Murden one tender look 
to repay him for all his love for 
you. If I had done so, I should 
have considered myself very re- 
prehensible, said I. 

To change the subject, after the 
pause of a moment, I asked if she 
expected company that evening. 
She replied that her tickets had 
been delivered last week, and she 
supposed she was at liberty to 
admit her friends. She looked as 
if expecting my reply. I coolly 
observed, she certainly was at li- 
berty to act as she pleased. I saw 
her uo more till evening, M 
brother and the General left me 
after dinner. I requested them to 
look into Matilda’s apartments in 
the course ef the night, to silence 
any unpleasant surmises that might 
have gone ubroad to the disadvau- 
tage of Matilda. By her own con- 
duct, said he, rather severely, she 
must now rise or fall, I did not 
press the subject ; and when the 
rooms began to fill, I joined, with 
an aching heart, the fluttercrs of 
Parisian frivolity. The Count was 
not preseut, but many of his friends 
were; indeed that was a thing not 
to be avoided, for we know but 


few others as intimates. Cards, 
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scandal, and rouge et noir, occu- 
pied most of the company. Ma- 
tilda seemed languid, and out of 
spirits. She seated herself at a 
card-table, but evidently paid very 
little attention to the game: her 
eyes frequently wandered round 
the company with anxiety, as if 
some one whom she expected had 
not arrived. At length a lady of 
the name of Maitland entered, and 
with her one of the most pleasing 
young women I had seen since we 
quitted England; not so beautiful 
as Lady Mortimer, but infinitely, 
in my Opinion, more interesting. 
I was standing near, and was fa- 
voured with an immediate intro- 
duction : we soon became acquaint- 
ed. Mrs. Maitland sat down to 
ecards, but her daughter preferred 
looking on. In the course of con- 
versation, I discovered that they 
had come to the continent with a 
party, formed expressly to visit the 
far-famed field of Waterloo. My 
companion shuddered as she de- 
scribed the remains of devastation 
and slaughter that mark that san- 
guinary scene. 

Oli! war, dreadful in all its con- 
sequences ; horrid in perspective, 
and cruel in practice, may neither 
envy or ambition again ensanguine 
the plains of Europe with the 
blood of her sons: and after being 
so long steeped in misery, may 
the Jate troubled rations long enjoy 
the blessings of repose. I found 
they had letters for our friend the 
General, to whom they were per- 
sonailly knewn. Miss Maitland is 
new to the world, and fatigued 
with its customs. Her mother is 
going into Italy ; but in the course 
of conversation I discovered that 
she wished to return again to En- 
gland if her mother would give per- 
mission, and she could find any 
person with whom she could travel 
in safety. J mentioned my inten- 
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tion of setting out as soon as pos- 
sible, and expressed a sincere wish 
that she might be allowed to ac- 
company me, and found she did not 
expect much opposition from Mrs. 
Maitland if the proposal was se- 
conded by the General. This I 
undertook to promise should be 
done, and also agreed to postpone 
my journey a few days on her ac- 
count, whilst she saw what was 
most worthy of observation in Paris. 

My interesting companion com- 
plained of heat and fatigue, and I 
led the way to another apartment, 
where, quietly seated at a chess- 
board, we found the General and 
Sir Charles. Kings, queens, and 
bishops were soon dismissed for an 
interchange of sentiment, inspired 
by the desire of being better known 
to each other. The General heard 
with pleasure the promise I had 
made in his name, and agreed to 
execute it punctually the next 
morning. My brother was happy 
in the thought that I should have 
a companion of my own sex to 
reside with me, if [ took up my 
abode at Ashbrook, till his return; 
and expressed a lope that Lady 
Mortimer would be induced, with 
such an agreeable addition to our 
party, to alter her resolution, and 
in that case we could all return to- 
gether. Of this I had no expecta- 
tion, but Idid not damp Sir Charles’s 
spirits by saying so. In the course 
of conversation I was surprised at 
the intelligence of our visitor, and 
charmed with the propriety of her 
conversation and sentiments. I 
found she had been educated by a 
widowed aunt, with whom she had 
principally resided, while her gay 
mother was fluttering away her 
time in the pursuit of pleasure. 
She spoke withgreat feeling and 
respect of her aunt, to whom she 
ardently wishes to return. 

On our going back to the com- 


pany, Lady Mortimer appeared in 
etter spirits, A gentleman near 
us enquired of her for the Count: 
she answered with great vivacity 
that business of importance had 
called him into the country, from 
whence he would not return for 
several days. On seeing Miss 
Maitland, she rallied her most un- 
mercifully on her being so outre as 
to acknowledge her nerves affected 
by crowded assemblies. Whilst 
we were talking, a servant entered, 
and presented to her a waiter with 
a glass of lemonade,—under the 
foot of the glass was a note ;—she 
took it up, and put it in her bosom; 
I thought she appeared agitated ; 
I cannot say she changed counte. 
nance, for since our residence here 
she has practised the detestable 
art of concealing her complexion, 
one of the finest in the world, 
under a mask of paint. She soon 
recovered her self-possession, and 
the evening went off with spirit. 


Late the next morning I met my | 


brother in the breakfast parlour: 
he looked pale and unwell. Have 
you seen Matilda this morning? 
was the first enquiry he made. | 
replied I had not, for I did not sup- 
pose she was yet risen; but | 
should before have observed, that 
since the fracas with the Count 
she had entirely kept to her own 
apartment. I wrote to her last 
night, said he; having heard that 
the Count has left Paris, I am 
willing to hope—anxious to believe 
—the mother of my children cannot 
be deliberately guilty. I have re- 
quested her to meet me at break- 
fast, on terms of amity and if she 
would not willingly appear to make 
the first concession, I veutured, 
my dear Julia, to use your vame in 
a pacific embassy, and said we 
would wait on her ir her own 
apartment. I was really quite de- 
lighted with his delicate and con- 
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’ siderate behaviour, for I saw that 


he did great violence to his own 
nice sense of honour in seeking a 
reconciliation with Lady Mortimer, 
*Qh, how unworthy has she proved 
herself of such a husband. Go, 
my dear Julia, said Sir Charles, 
and see if Matilda is getting up. 
I had just opened the door to’en- 
quire, when a servant met me in 
visible surprise, saying her lady 
was missing. She had gone, as 
was her business, to adjust the 
apartments of Matilda, and found 
them empty. In her hand she 
held a letter left for my brother, 
in which she boldly avowed her 


infamy, and spurned indignantly 


his offers of reconciliation, She 
told him, that though she had im- 
prudently invested him with almost 
boundless affluence, yet all she 
had left to give should be bestowed 
on one who knew how to value, as 


_he ought, the favorrs of a disin- 


terested woman: that all attempts 
to separate her from the friend she 
vowed to dedicate her future life to 
would be useless... I have well 
considered, she added, all the con- 
sequences likely to result from the 
slep [ have taken, and I am pre- 
pared to meet the consequences, 
And, lastly, that she was well 
convinced that Sir Charles’s 
only motive in marrying her was 
self-tuterest; that he had no re- 
gard for her happiness, nor any 
pleasure in her society ; and there- 
fore, as she left him in possession 
of an ample fortune, he had nothing 
to complain of, as he gained by his 
marriage all he wanted, —the means 
of supporting his boasted title, 
which before was suspended be- 
tween poverty and contempt. I 
am interrupted, I will conclude 
this dreadful and heart- breaking 
scene inmy next. For the present, 
my dear friend, farewell, 
Your’s ever, 
JuLIA HERBERT, 


Fel. IIl.—April, 1819. 


To Miss *****, on her intended Marriage. 
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LETTERS OF CAMBRIANNA: 
LETTER 1. 


To Miss ***## 
On her intended Marriage. 
? S0th December, 1818, 
My pear Eniza, 

For the last three months the 
fertility of my imagination has 
been nearly exhausted in various 
suppositions, fears, and conclusions, 
at the cause of your protracted si- 
lence, but never once, in my most 
sanguine moments, did I attribute 
it to the circumstance divulged in 
your kind epistle of yesterday, 

The candour with which your 
sentiments are expressed, evinces 
the implicit confidence reposed in 
me; a reflection alike flattering to 
my vanity, and gratifying to my 
feelings. 

Advice, under all circumstances, 
may easily and readily be obtained, 
if prudently solicited ; but the dif- 
ficulty lies in inducing persons 
swayed by the tender passion, to 
view matters with a steady and 
impartial eye; and in all affairs 
where the heart is intimately con- 
cerned I have observed friends 
ready to lay down rules which, 
under similar circumstances, they 
would find it impossible to practice. 
Surrounded, therefore, by innu- 
merable obstacles, which may pre- 
vent my remarks being beneficial 
to you, | almost despair of your 
deriving any edification from the 
sentiment I shall advance, merely 
as my own opinion, arising from 
the warmest interest in your wel- 
fare, and drawn from me by your 
urgent wish and desire. 

You say Mr. Miltonisa widower, 
possessed of a moderate fortune, 
genteel person, engaging manuer, 
and blessed with dispositions such 
as are requisite to domestic happi- 
ness; the only obstacle which 
seems to induce you to shrink from 
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a connexion most congenial with 
your feelings is his two little daugh- 
ters, the pledge of an union, short 
though happy —With giddy minds 
and unfeeling hearts, the duties of 
a step-mother are rarely performed 
with tenderness and propriety ; but 
as you are devoid of the former, 
and totally incapable of the latter, 
I may justly conclude your decided 
preference for Mr. M. will lessen, 
if not finally eradicate, those fears 
which the charge of his children at 
preseut creates. 

As you have now for some time 
past been on a visit together at the 
same house, you must have had 
superior opportunities to most lovers 
of observing the temper and dispo- 
sition of each other. The generality 
of both sexes form the sacred al- 
liance of marriage without having 
enjoyed the above-mentioned ad- 
vantages ; they meet only at places 
of public amusement, where the 
conversation adopted is commonly 
remarks on the passing scene, or 
the trifling and flattering chit-chat 
that generally escapes the lips of 
those who are addressing each other 
under the denomination of lovers : 
thus the visage of both is illumined 
by the variety, and perhaps novelty 
of the amusements, and good hu- 
mour alone is seen to prevail, 
having nothing to ruffle or discom- 
pose the serenity of their tempers : 
at such times they will, in spite of 
whatever may be their natural dis- 
positions, nay, in spite of them- 
selves, appear in an amiable light; 
but when they are uniting by the 
bonds of Hymen, and provocation, 
either real or supposed, darkens 
the brow, or elevates the voice, 
they awakeas it were from a dream, 
aud begin to reflect upon what 
reason before might have taught 
them, had they not been blinded 
by prejudice, that mortality is frail, 
and far from perfection; thus they 
are often disyusted with each other 


from the difference of temper, dis- 

position, and taste, that subsists 

between them, and make less al- 

lowance for each other’s faults, be- 

cause they were perhaps never 

thought to exist. 

‘¢ The nuptial torch with decent bright- 
ness burns, 

Where male and female condescend by 
turns; 

Change then the phrase, the horrid text 
amend, 

And let the word obey — be conde- 
scend !”’ 

Mr. Milton’s person being gen- 
teel, in my opinion, is far preferable 
to his possessing the visage of an 
Adonis, Excessive beauty, in 
either sex, is rarely accompanied 
by good sense; and [| am sorry to 
add, that the beauties of person 
frequently make men vain and care- 
less, instead of tender and atten- 
tive husbands. Such are my sen- 
timents ; the result of steady ob- 
servation. 

If his fortune be adequate to your 
wants, (your essential wants I 
mean), and you can make your 
wishes subservient to his circum- 
stances, you will be rich indeed ! 

Seventeen is early in life to in- 
volve yourself with the cares of a 
family, and will consequently re- 
quire a steady line of conduct to 
be observed by you, in order to 
command respect from those over 
whom you are destined to preside. 
When a girl is about to become a 
wife, all levity and giddiness of 
disposition should carefully be 
checked, that her ideas may ac- 
quire a steady turn; and all child- 
ish manners and notions must be 
referred to those students she has 
left behind at the seminary. 

Should heaven bless you with 
children, carefully avoid shewing 
a decided preference for your own 
offspring. Though this in itself 
may appear to you an insurmount- 
able difficulty, it may be easily 
obviated when you take it into se- 
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rious consideration: if the will 
only went in conjunction with the 

ower of overcoming obstacles, few 
indeed would be those difficulties 
we frequently sit down and silently 
despair of ever conquering. “ Do 


‘unto others as you would they 


should do unto you,” is a simple 


maxim, but oue, alas! which makes 
little or no impression upon us in 
our journey through life; and we 
too often aim a dart at our neigh- 
bour, which, should it strike our- 
selves, how severely should we feel 
the wound it inflicted. 

Permit me to ask you how you 
would wish or expect a step-mother 
to act towards two helpless infants 
of yours ? Your answer, | am sure, 
would be, “ let her behave to them 
in every respect as she would to 
her own.” This you, as well as 
many others, will say is contrary 
to nature, and impossible to be 
done; but I deny the assertion, and 
will draw the portrait such as you 
can easily imitate: if you love 
your husband, you will, from na- 
tural affection to him, take an in- 
terest in his children, as well as 
your own; you will avoid making 
any difference between them, either 
in their dress or education, and be- 
have to them in such a manner 
that they may, both now and in 
after-life, consider you as their 
own mother, and feel that dutiful 
affection, and place that proper 
confidence in you, which ever must 
be gratifying to those who have 
cherished aud protected them ; to 
a generous heart and reflecting 
mind, like yours, what a pleasing 
consideration is this, that, in be- 
coming the wife of Mr. Milton, 
you may be a mother to the ino- 
therless, may see them grow and 
flourish under your careful hand, 
and one day or other receive their 
grateful thanks for all your kind- 
hess. Consider how your strict 
alfention to your duty in this re- 
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spect will increase your husband’s 
affection for you; and even should 
it not have this happy effect, you 
have at least this consolation, if 
your conduct passes unnoticed by 
him, it will be approved of by the 
Almighty observer of all things. 
What inexpressible delight is the 
reward of those who find their en- 
deavours to please a husband have 
not been in vain! ‘To please the 
world in general is a task that 
cannot be undertaken with any 
chance of success: in a word, so- 
ciety every day teaches us, from 
the great variety of persons we 
meet, and the difference of ideas 
and taste displayed among them, 
the ulter impossibility that we 
should be able to please them all; 
but those persons to whom we are 
allied by the ties of blood, it is 
duty (independent of our interest) 
to study and endeavour to con- 
ciliate ; we are likely to succeed 
in the accomplishinent of this task 
towards our relatives and friends. 
A parent looks upen his child with 
tenderness, and will cherish with 
ardour a disposition to please, 
when it springs from a heart flow- 
ing with affection, and impressed 
with a sense of filial duty ; the 
like consequences may also be 
drawn from more distant friends 
with whom we live, or are in habits 
of intimacy. Taught to obey, not 
merely from a sense of duty, but 
also from affection and will, you 
have imbibed a just and proper way 
of thinking aud acting, which qua- 
lifies you for the situation you are 
about to fill; and a dutiful and af- 
fectionate daughter cannot fail of 
making an affectionate and obedient 
wife, a tender mother, and a faithful 
friend. Our sex should always re- 
meinber that 


A perfect form, an angel’s face, without 
an cqual mind, 
May please the eye, but still the beart 
wants virtues as refin’d ! 
v2 
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Having, I fear, already dwelt 
too long upon this subject, and 
encroached upon your patience and 
time, [ shall, according to your 
request, let my farther opinion 
occupy another epistle ; at present 
adieu! and that every blessing this 
world can afford may attend you 
through life, is the sincere wish of 


Your faithful friend, 
CAMBRIANNA, 


CPS 


ADARGOMA anp OLLIENA. 


ae 


The fair readers who deign to 
make the British Lady’s Maga- 
zine a part of their amusements, 
will find more pleasure in facts 
than in fiction, by so much more 
as an enlightened understanding 
surpasses the play of fancy. We 
have endeavoured to present supe- 
rior minds with varieties drawn 
from the singular productions and 
customs of many countries, and to 
shew the actual state of human 
beings under dispensations less fa- 
vourable to public and private hap- 
piness than the benignant doctrines 
of Christianity, and the wise in- 
stitutions of civilized legislators. 
We shall now beg leave to trans- 
port the blooming elegante of Bri- 
tain to the Canary Isles, when 
John de Bentacour, a Norman Ba- 
ron, and Gadefer de Sala, of Ro- 
chelle, fitted out a fleet to invade 
those remote insular balea; and 
after different persons ceded to 
each other a claim never founded 
in the rights of man, nor the equi- 
ty of nations, an expedition from 
Spain, under the command of Don 
Juan Bejon, accompanied by ‘a 
dignified ecclesiastic, landed on 
the 22d of June, 1477, and pitched 
their tents, where now stands the 
city of Palma. TYhe Canarians 
were then assembled to decide, by 
duel, a dispute 
their chicfs: ‘The custom of the 


between two of 


country required the combatants to 
engace in full view of a vast con- 
course of people. The attack com- 
menced by throwing three round 
stones, which with dexterous agi- 
lity each endeavoured to avoid. 
Then, armed with a cudgel in the 
right hand, and a sharp stone in the 
left, they beat and cut each ather, 
until the gayres or nobles cried 
Gama, which signifies enough. 
The champions were about to re- 
‘ire in perfect reconciliation, when 
five magadas, or religious women, 
breathless and half-distracted, an- 
nounced the hostile debarkation. 
The Canarians rushed to arms, and 
assailed the Spaniards with the 
desperate valour of men resolved 
to die, or to expel the enemies of 
their freedom. During three hours 
the cenflict continued with heroic 
perseverance on the part of the 
islanders, and with overwhelming 
effect by the fire-arms and disci- 
pline of the invaders. The most 
illustrious Canarian chief, Ador- 
coma, penetrating tov courageously 
a column of the Spanish army, fell 
wounded and insensible into their 
hands. His extraordinary statur 
and achievements had attracted 
their notice, and they carried him 
to their hospital, where youth, and 
a constitution unbroken by luxury, 
surmounted dreadful sufferings of 
body and mind. ‘To be a captive 
when he could serve his country ,— 
to be torn from his Olliena and his 
children, were evils almost too 
overpowering even for his magna- 
nimous spirit. The image of Ol- 
liena filled his thoughts during the 
day, and when a short and trou- 
bled sleep suspended an acute sense 
of calamity, she seemed to float 
before him on the breeze, a thin 
unsubstantial phantom. He knew 
not—yet his heart foreboded, that 
Olliena had escaped for ever from 
the oppression of strangers. 

Jn the grand mountain of Dormas 









































babes from slavery. 


ro Olliena, the young and 


Jovely spouse of Adargoma. In 


Fragrant groves Olliena listened to 


e purling of pure waters, respon - 
give to the whispering gales, and 
At intervals lost in the concert of a 
thousand thousand Canary birds, 
¢haunting symphonies to the rising 
sun. A messenger searches for 
Ollicua in those enchanting soli- 
tudes. She is found. He cries 
aloud, ere he could approach, 
| “ Ravagers from distant lands 
have poured thunder, and mortal 
Fichtnings upon the Canarians, 
Adorgama, forcing through their 
ranks, to confront their leader, 
hath fallen into their hands man- 
gled, and perhaps now breathes no 
more. His father bids thee hasten 
to the camp, with thy children, to 
save thee from dishonour, and the 
Olliena flies 


to her abode, so lately the sacred 


‘domicil of connubial, maternal, and 


domestic virtues. She calls their 
attendants to bear her little ones 
with her to the camp. But ina 
moment the dwelling is surrounded 
by the Spaniards. Qlliena conceals 
herself and her children in a secret 
apartment. ‘The soldiers pillage, 
aud then set fire to the premises, 
Olliena and her infants are suffo- 
cated, and their spotless bodies are 
reduced to ashes. 

Adargoma, the brave unfortunate 
prisoner in the castle of Guinegua- 
da, was the most athletic and dex- 
terous wrestler of his nation, aud 
in captivity his only solace was to 
lose the recollections of the past in 
those feats of activity. He was 
sent to Spain to amuse the King 
and his nobles. When at Seville, 
a peasant of La Mancha, famed for 
address and vigour, challenged the 
Canarian Prince to a trial of skill. 

‘ Brother,” said Adargoma,” I 
never took advantage of any man, 
and it is but fair to give thee a 
specimen of my prowess before we 
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come to a more fierce encounter. 
Let us drink a glass of wine toge- 
ther, and if you can prevent me 
from drinking a bumper, without 
spilling one drop, then will I wres- 
tle with you; but if not, you had 
better go home in peace.” 

Adargoma deliberately drank his 
full glass, without losing a drop, 
though the peasant used the utmost 
exertion to disturb him; and this 
short trial convinced him, he ought 
to decline the struggle he had pro- 
pesed. Sixteen mouths after Adar- 
goma reached Spain, a Canarian 
whe came thither as servant toa 
Spaniard, iaformed him of the fate 
of his Olliena. He drooped and 
soon died. He owned he was 
happy to find she had soared above 
her oppressors, but their existence 
was one. He had lived bat in the 
hope of rejoining her on earth; and 
since she was gone, tt only remain- 
ed for him to follow, where no base 
invader, no cruel spoiler of unof- 
fending strangers, could be admit- 
ted. Adargoma, highly endowed 
in person, in mental faculties, and 
noble dispositions, died in capti- 
vity, the victim of connubial tene 
derness. 

In proportion as the readers are 
enlightened by humanity, piety and 


‘philosophic liberality of sentiment, 


they will peruse details of voyages 
to savage or semi-savage lands with 
profound regret, that cultivated ad. 
venturers have been stimulated by 
avarice or ambition, in place of im- 
parting to the children of fature 
the blessings of religion and civi- 
lization, and procuring for them- 
selves the equitable and durable 
emoluments of pacific commerce. 
There is, above all, much cause to 
deprecate the inconsideration which 
hinders many generous, educated, 
and affluent persons from regard- 
ing the lower orders in their own 
country as fellow-beings who have 
hearts to selicrate, aud talents to 
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unfold by intellectual culture. Much 
benefit to the public has been lost, 
or at least retarded, by the igno- 
rance of our peasantry and artisans. 
}f appropriate knowledge gave full 
effect to daily opportunity for actual 
observation, and handicraft skill, 
how many valuable discoveries and 
improvements would conduce to the 
accominedation aud pleasures of the 
exalted and opulent! How amply 
should they be repaid, even in the 
consciousness of doing good, by 
enabling the bulk of our popula- 
tion to forego depraving pastimes 
for the delight of calling forth the 
treasures contained in their own 
native powers of mind.* The sa- 
erlfice ef a few supertluities would 
be made with benevolent alacrity, 
if the possessors of wealth could be 
aware how many crimes might be 
pravemes. how much increase of 

appiness ensured, by the circula- 
tion of books which could at once 
edify andamuse the sons anddaugh- 


ters of industry during their inter- 
missions of labour. 


B. G. 


* We have found im the Intreduction, 
and four first chapters of Part LI!. of the 
Popular Models, unanswerable arguments 
on this subject,so deeply interesting to the 
bighest conditions. bp. 


Pe PPP Or 


MADALENA. 


(Concluded from page 59.) 


“You have consented to bless 
him when he recovers, and the law- 
yers have technically arranged your 
respective affairs for perpetual in- 
terjunction; but it would be unge- 
nerous to sapplicate your fair hand 
until Lord Dudley eould make a 
fashionable excursion after the ce- 
remony.” 

“Would it be ungenerous to 
eoufer upon me the rights of a sick 
nurse, 1f I have a fancy for the 
employment ?”* replied Mrs. Gil- 
man, blushing a bright rosy hue, 


Madalena. 


Lady Aune soon rehearsed this 
dialogue to her brother, aud Lady 
Dudley, by blest experience, learnt 
how far surpassing to mere external 
recommendations are the unassum. 
ing attaching qualities of domestic 
endearment—the vigour and euergy 
of intellectual greatness, exalted 
by moral worth. Lord Dudley 
possessed all that cat dazzle jy 
high rank and opulence, with the 
most splendid natural, and highly 
cultivated endowments — yet he 
made reasonable allowances for the 
mental deficiencies of his amiable 
consort ; and descending with slid. 
ing easy grace to the level of her 
understanding, gradually raised her 
ideas nearer his own elevated sta. 
tion. True nobility of soul adorn. 
ed the uniform tenor of his actions; 
and, with less pride than Gilman, 
he was far superior in dignity, 
The instruction his Lordship almost 
imperceptibly infused, gave Lady 
Dudley new charms to diversify 
and augment the sources of delight 
for himself, and of edification for 
their children. Perceiving those be. 
nefits, her Ladyship told her young 
friends never to expect perfectly 
to assimilate with a man of sense 
and worth, without some quali- 
fications, as an intellectual com- 
panion ; and if that capacity has 
lain dormant before marriage, any 
exertion to suscitate and improve 
it, will repay a matron in the in- 
creased esteem of her spouse, and 
through the pleasures and advan- 
tages she must find in forming the 
minds of her children upon correct 
and enlightened principles. Ele- 
gant information, not for display, 
but for domestie entertainment, and 
to impart comprehensive views for 
theevery day conduct of both sexes, 
is the noblest privilege of rational 
agents, endowed with facullies that 
may be expanded, invigorated, aud 
exalted by cultivation. 

B. G, 














ON THE 
USEFULNESS OF POETRY, 
CONSIDERED IN THE 

) Superior or Sacred department. 


€ — 

# Thre rock’s high summit, in the temple’s 
shade, : 

Nor heat could melt, nor beating storm 


invade. ’ 
Pore. 


ir is said of Socrates that he 
galled down philosophy from Hea- 
‘yen, and by its aid improved so- 
Weiety: quitting the researches 
“mter. metaphysical subtleties, he 
‘Applied it to the purposes of social 
Hife ; and thus rendered it beneficial 
fo mankind» He was aware of the 
general desire after knowledge, and 
his great and benevolent mind in- 
duced him to endeavour to clear 
Wisdom from obscurity, and display 
it in all its native beauty. 

In like manner, the poets—at 
feast all those who more especially 
deserve the name, have devoted the 
choicest parts of their works to the 
Inculcation of the sublimest mora- 
lity. 

* These, ever new, nor subject to decays, 
@jread and grow brighter with tre lengih 
ul days.*” 


Such memorials will be preserv- 
ed and handed down to the latest 
posterity: and should the world 
linprove and increase in wisdom 
aud knowledge, as we are taught 
toexpect, these partst will remain 
in strength; like the iron in the 
feet of the image seen by Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; while the inferior pas- 
sages will become disregarded, and 
perish, as the clay intermingled 
therewith, 


. * Pope. 
+“ Yet part, no injuries from Heav’n 
could feel, 
E ila 4 j Sm on ; + 
mike Crystal faithful to the graving steel,” 
Pops. 


On the usefulness of Poetry. 
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But there is a much higher pur- 
pose to which poetry is applicable, 
and to which it has been applied in 
an eminent degree by the inspired 
writers; when used as the medium 
of conveying the language of pro- 
phecy, praise, and prayer: This 
is the peculiar office of sacred poe- 
try. 

Many have invaded this pro- 
vince who could not maintain their 
ground: for rhyme is not always 
poetry ; neither is verse sanctified 
by the mere adoption of a sacred 
subject. 

And as it is said that none could 
venture to wield the spear of Achil- 
les nor bend the bow of Ulysses, se 
are very few qualified to touch tlie 
lyre of ‘David: and indeed it is te 
be lamented when any such attempt 
that to which they are sha 
for by lowering the style, they de- 
grade their theme, and bring it inte 
general disrepute ; thereby affixing 
an odium on that which is in itself 
lovely. A late eminent poetical 
writer,* of most distinvuished me- 
rit, has revived the national taste 
for sacred poetry, and has so tines 
tured his writings with its spirit, 
that he may be said to have acted, 
in some measure, the part of So- 
crates in this particular. He has 
shown that it is possible to be se- 
rious with good-humour ; pious, 
without bigotry, spirited or pa- 
thetic, without being enthusiasti- 
ent. 

This is bringing poetry to the 
aid of religiou and morality; this 
is adapting it to the purposes of 
social life, by imprinting it on the 
memory. || 

I have extracted the following 
passages from his writings, as being 
particularly calculated to illustrate 


¢ Cowper. 


| Because verse is more easily recot 
} 
lected. 





what I have advanced ;* for.though 
it may be said 
‘That truth is truth, how ill soe’er dis- 


puted, 
For what is true can never be refuted.t’’ 


Yet, supported by the testimony of 
an author so highly and deservedly 
esteemed by the public, the pro- 
priety of the preceding observations 
will doubtless receive ample corro- 
boration, and thereby confirm my 
opinion, that the Sacred Depart- 
ment is the apex of the pyramid ; 
the perfection of poetical composi- 
tion. For it has a natural tendency 
to bring consolation to operate as 
a passport through the region of 
sorrow; and to direct us to that 
safe asylum, which alone affords 
an “ hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the storm.” 


4 T. 
Beckenhum, Kent, Feb. 10, 1819. 


* The following extracts from the writ- 
ings of Mr. Cowper, are the passages 
mentioned in the preceding essay ; 


* Pity religion has so seldom found 
A skilful guide into poetic ground ! 
The flow’rs would spring where’er she 
deign’d to stray, 
And ev’ry muse attend her on the way. 
Tapre Tak. 


“’Twere new indeed, to sce a bard all 
fire, 

Touch’d with a coal from Heav'n, assume 
the lyre.’’ 


Hops. 


** Happy the bard, (if that fair name be- 
long 

To him that blends no fable with his 
song, ) 

Whose lines uniting, by an honest art, 

‘The faithful monitor’s and poet’s part, 

Seek to delight, that they may mend man- 
kind, 

And while they captivate, inform the 
mind. 

Still happier, if he till a thankful soil, 

And fruit reward his honourable toil.” 


Hope. 


+ Fanshaw's Translation of Guarini’s 
Faithful Shepherd, p. 186. 
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On the Benefit accruing to Man. 
kind from the exertions of Li. 
terary Genius. 


For not the sumptuous pyramids tha 
rise 
To starry height; the mausoleum 
tomb ; 
Jove’s fane of Elis, arch’d like yon 
broad skies, 
Not these can ’scape th’ irrevocable 
doom. 


The force of rushing rains, or wasting 
flame. 

The weight of years may bear their 

glories down. 
But genius wins an undecaying name ; 

Through ages, strong ; and deathiless 

in renown. 
Propert. Lib.3, El. 2, Trans- 
lated by Elton, Eleg. 19. 

Sextus Aurelius Propertius, 
from whose works the preceding 
lines have been taken and adopted 
as a motto to this essay, flourished 
in the golden age of the Roman 
literature, about sixteen years pre- 
vious to the Christian Afra. 

His observations were just, and 
they have been fully verified, as 
we are ourselves witnesses this day. 

The tomb of Mausolus, and thie 
fane of Jupiter at Elis, are gone to 
the dust: the pyramids indeed re- 
main, though not in a_ perfect 
state: but the works of the poet 


rank as high as ever in esteem as © 


a classic author. 

I have lately perused, with con- 
siderable pleasure, a book entitled 
“Letters from the Levant,” by 
John Galt—they are written with 
ease and good humour; and, as 
they give an account of Greece so 
recent as the year 1810, they con- 
vey much interesting anecdote. 

He observes,t in a Letter from 
the island of Myconi, dated June 
the Ist, in that year, that “ the 
Greek literary genius is certainly 


not so much degenerated as we are | 


taught to believe: I have sees 


¢ Letter 43. 
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> here a translation of Goldsmith’s 


" History of Greece; a System of 


) Philosophy, translated from the 
French, and several poetical pub- 
ications ; of which, a Candiot pas~ 
“toral is so much admired, that, like 
athe « Gentle Shepherd, in Scotland, 
“it is in the hands of the common 
eople. get 
~ The number of original Romaic 
works, particularly in poetry, pub- 
Fished at Vienna, and in Italy, is, 
SI am told, very considerable. 
Constantine Mano, who resides 
n Walachia, is said by the Greeks, 
ith theircharacteristic hyperboles, 
o rival Homer in spirit and genius; 
e has, howevér, composed hexa- 
eters, on heroic subjects, with 
Preat splendour of fancy andenergy 
sof expression. The Odes of Core 
are wellknown. There is in this 
sland a poor old man, a school- 
“master, who has a_ considerable 
“tock of verses on hand, for which 
The would be glad to find a purcha- 
r. Many of them are said to 
delightfully composed, but they 
Mire likely to be lost for ever. 
-/ I cannot imagine a more inte- 
#esting sight than such a character 
this, possessed of undoubted ta- 
nt, and conscious of his powers, 
t sensible that he must sink into 
e grave unpitied and unknown. 
ere I to stay here, I would en- 
@eavour to give him a chance of 
Mptaining the fame for which he 
@ncuishes without hope, by set- 
ing on foot a subscription for 
‘PRinting some of his odes, 
_ >The two ancient nations which 
Reve affected to the greatest ex- 
ment the condition of mankind in 
BB orope are the Greeks and Jews: 
Mhe former by their literature, and 
Whe latter by their religion, but 
e sentiments of the former have 
er been at variance with the 
Matter. 
as The religion of the Jews, as 
Perfected in Christianity, teaches 
Vol. Lm Aprib, 1839, 
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only peace and goodwill to man, 
and countenances no opinion of a 
vindictive tendency, but claims the 
practice of manners and duties that 
will promote the repose and felicity 
of the world. 

The literature of the Greeks 
exalts into virtues those qualities 
which are calculated to make war 
admirable for its own sake; and 
praises those exploits, which, un- 
dertaken for private motives, are 
justly held to be great crimes. 

Do you think if a poem of equal 
genius to the Iliad, had been com- 
posed in its place, and had been as 
derogatory to the military charac- 
ter as the master-piece of mankind 
is the reverse, that martial glory 
would at this time have been held 
in so much esteem? I think not. 
It was a happy thought of Milton 
to represent the heathen deities as 
so many devils, who opposed by 
practical influence the will and 
pleasure of Heaven. If there can 
be a new epic poem composed, 
which shall have charms enough to 
counteract the spirit of the fliad, 
the theme must be something else 
than war.” 

From the foregoing extract it 
appears that the spirit of poetry 
has not yet evaporated : that it is 
even beginning to recover strength; 
and induces an hope that a rege- 
neration of the Greek nation may 
take place in consequence, 

The ancient Greek language is 
now taught as a.literary curiosity 
among the modern natives :—but 
the Greek of this time is essen- 
tially different. All the six* dia- 
lects are now broken down into one, 
called by themselves the Romaica, 
This is not surprising when we 
cousider that the modern Greeks 
are a mixed multitude, composed 
of the descendants of the people 
properly so called, blended with 

* Doric, Aolic, Attic, Ionic, Basotie, 
and Poetic. 

x 
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the Lydians, Syrians, and various 
other nations of Asia, as also with 
the Romans, their former masters. 

Mr. Galt remarks that “ the Mai- 
notes, who inhabit the territory of 
Lacedemonia, are still laconic in 
their speaking, and that they are 
still, comparatively, free: yet feel 
the influence of the laws of Lycur- 
gus; and that their chiefs express 
a wish to open an intercourse with 
the rest of the worid.”’ 

Even the Turks appear in some 
instances, to be poetical; of which 
Mr. Galt makes mention: in par- 
ticular the late unfortunate Sultan 
Selim the Third, who was on the 
throne when Lord Nelson visited 
Egypt, wrote several poems, chiefly 
sounets, during his retirement : 
these are said to have been pub- 
lished. 

Our ally, the present King* of 
Persia, is alsoa poet—and has pre- 
sented a copy of his works to the 
East Tidia C ompany. This book 
is, or was lately, in Leadenhall 
Street. 

The general pacification of Eu- 
rope, in which we have taken so 
decided a part, being now happily 
accomplished, and the differences 
with America accommodated, it is 
to be hoped that our literature will 
be widely disseminated, and there- 
by aid the efforts of genius, in every 
part of the world, to civiliz e the 
barbarian, and humanize mankind, 


1. < oa 
Beckenham, Kent, Feb. 20, 1819. 


* This monarch is not of Persian origin ; 
his family are of the race denominated 
Turkumdn, a tribe of Tartars, who for- 
merly made some figure in Oriental His- 
tory, in the time of Timur Bek, or Tamer- 
lane, under the name of Kara Koyunlu, 
or Black Sheep ; and in the time of = 
successor, undes that of Ak Koyunlu, 
White Sheep, from their standards ieee 
ing the figures of those animals, 

They were a pastoral people in their 
own country, but beeame warlike after- 
wards, 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer. 


Extract of a Letter from a Field- 
Officer. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 
Ir the following extract of a 
letter from a distinguished field- 
officer, can afford any amusement 
to your readers, I shall send fur- 
ther specimens of his animated and 
instructive correspondence. 

“ After an absence of two years, 
behold me again at Florence, with- 
out encountering any formidable 
dangers, though your affectionate 
solicitude figured the soldier of 
many a hard fought encounter in 
the north, and in the southern pe- 
ninsula of Europe, perhaps engulphi- 
ed by the maelstron of Norway, 
dashed upon an iceberg, or devour- 
ed by serpents on the banks of the 
river Bur, which falls into the 
Caspian Sea. I had not the hardi- 
hood to enter the plain of Mogan. 
Enough for me was the premoni- 
tion from Pompey and his army, 
which Plutarch tells us, was pre- 
vented, by those redoubtable rep- 
tiles, from marching in that direc- 
tion to the Caspian Sea, and I oh 
‘very sagely returned to Europe, i 
place of adventuring to South thane 
rica. I had indeed a great—I may 
say an importunate desire to take 
a peep into the crater of Pinchina, 
and from that lofty mountain to 


descend to the wonderful plain of 


Quito, 15,000 toises above the level 
of the sea ;—an elevation superior 
to the loftiest summits of the Py- 
renees. Authentic travellers aver, 
that Quito resembles the most fer- 
tile provinces of France. Nature 
hath scattered her most romantic 
and magnificent beauties in rich 
profusion, aud an industrious, nu- 
merous population have cultivated, 
in ahigh degree, this extraordinary 
vale; overhung, 
Quito, by the tremendous Pinchina. 
I have been disappointed of expa- 
tiating on these facts: as an eye 
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witness ; but you are very hard of which, in 1707, filled the world 


belief, if the authority, of Humbolt 
does not obtain full credence. [ 
am likewise compelled to refer you 
to the inclosed print of the becos, 
oy Peruvian sheep, which is em- 
ployed to carry silver from the 
mines of Potosi; and, much as [ 
wished to send you a drawing from 
the life, I cannot determine to 
accompany, or follow the. enter- 
prizing Sir Gregor Mac Gregor, 
unless Great Britain and her allies 
resolve upon a mighty. crusade, to 
terminate petty warfare, and to 
impart civilization and science to 
one of the finest quarters of the 
globe. But whitheram I rambling ? 
You know I am of old a knight- 
errant upou paper, and you will 
have a right to rally me when we 
meet, since I have not proved such 
an adept in perambulating coun- 
tries ; for, to tell you the truth, my 
fellow travellers dissuaded me from 
proceeding to Bakee, in Persia. A 
pestilential fever raged in the vici- 
nity, and we prized life more highly 
than to risk the infection, merely 
that.we could say, if we happened 
to survive, that we had been in a 
land where, on digging a little into 
the earth, the soil takes fire, if 
touched with a live coal; or that 
we had read or written by the help 
of dame Nature’s own spoutaneous 
vas-lights, emitted through a reed, 
or a paper tube, inserted an inch or 
two into the ground. The exhala- 
tion which rushes through this 
conduit, is enkindled by a small 
ignited match, and without wick, 
or oil, illuminates the dwelling, 
while the tube remains unconsum- 
ed, by coating the edge with a thin 
covering of clay; aud yet, more 
wondrous, the tubes may be multi- 
plied to produce sufficient heat for 
dressing victuals. I have not, I 
must confess, beheld those marvels ; 
but I have visited Kammeni, the 
marvellous, appalling Kammeni, 


have talked with the immediate 
descendants of the very men that, 
after the earthquake at Santorin, 
explored the new-born islet next— 
day ; which, according to the most 
accurate information, was the 19th 
of May, 1707. Observing the first 
points of this domain, they took it 
for the wreck of a large vessel ; 
but, to their amazement, found it to 
consist of black and calcined rocks. 
They landed, and bounding from 
one little acclivity to another, per- 
ceived a white stone, which cut 
like bread, and a quantity of fresh 
oysters. Oysters are a great rarity 
at Santorin, and the Greeks sat 
down to the regale; but, had en- 
joyed themselves only a short time, 
when the ground trembled under 
them. They hasteued to their 
boat, and pulled away as hard as 
they could; but looking back, saw 
the. ground they had left, visibly 
rising, and ina few days it attained 
the height of at least twenty feet. 
You will see by my tablets, and if 
you are impatient, the annual re- 
gisters, or daily prints of those 
times, will shew you in detail, those 
wonders which at that epocha ex- 
cited universal attention. Putrid 
exhalations frequently annoyed the 
people of Santorin; a burning smoke 
withered their grapes, and disco- 
loured silver and copper ; likewise 
occasioning severe head-aches to 
delicate persons, such as my dear 
invalid sister, Several fiery crup- 
tions issued from the summit of the 
new island, introduced by hollow 
noises, like the distant, and pro- 
leouged discharge of ordnance, and 
soon followed by large, brilliant, 
and beautiful sky-rockets; or the 
air was filled by long sheaves of 
blue smoke, sparkling with a mil- 
lion of stars that fell like a shower 
of diamonds, emitting dazzling rays 
over the dark rocks. Early the fol- 
lowing spring, a violent carthquake 
x2 
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with alarm and astonishment. I 
again shook the houses at Santorin, 
but produced no injury. The year 
old island rose higher and higher, 
subterraneous roarings foretold, 
that the volcano was preparing 
some terrible concussion; the vol- 
cano burst, the sea boiled furiously, 
and even in open day a stream of 
light from three craters shewed 
the dreadful combustion which pro- 
duced torrents of lava, and com- 
municated a tremulous motion to 
the neighbouring Archipelago. On 
the 13th of July, some persons pro- 
vided themselves witha well-caulk- 
ed boat, aud approached the island 
where the sea did not boil, though 
it was covered with smoky vapour. 
Theadventurous party had scarcely 
reached this mist, when a suffocat- 
ing heat almost overpowered them. 
They put their hands into the 
water, and found it scalding, aud 
one of them brought up the remains 
of a dead fish, boiled to fritters. 
They were convinced that to at- 
tempt landing must be impossible ; 
but they directed their course to 
the Great Kammeni, an island 
which, in 1473, had suddenly ap- 
peared above the sea. Landing 
there, our inguisitive Greeks deli- 
berately examined the new birth of 
ocean. They computed it to be 
five miles in circumference, and 
two hundred feet in height. 

I have acquired so much Greek 
as to know whether our interpreter 
reported our enquiries and replies 
with fidelity and accuracy, and I 
may truly say, I never have made 
any acquisition that has notamply 
repaid the sacrifice of morning in- 
dolence, or nocturnal dissipation. I 
happened once or twice to correct 
the translations our dragoman gave 
us, or imparted to his countrymen 
from our queries ; and this slender 
proficiency in their language, ob- 
tained for me the repute of being a 
great scholar, a character still re- 





Effusions. 


verenced by the Greeks. The 
Great, or Ancient Kammeni, is in 
many parts covered with a thin 
stratam of soil, and a genial cli- 
mate has produced there a consi- 
derable variety of plants. I sawa 
few daisies formed, but not ex- 
panded. Little Kammeni is still 
barren, except soine clefts of the 
rocks, where asickly verdure strug- 


gles for existence.” 
B. G. 


Se tate 


EFFUSIONS; 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 


LETTER lll. 
(Continued from p. 117.) 


“ Indulging all to Love.” 
February 5th, 1819. 

Love—that refiner aud soother 
of the soul—that balm of comfort 
in our mental gloom continues to 
take, my dear Horatio, deeper and 
deeper possession of my thoughts; 
“ And O, if there be an elysium on earth, 

It is this !—it is this !” 

How often have I dwelt with 
extasy on the ideal pleasure the 
word alone creates in my mind !— 
When absent from Clarinda I pic- 
ture to my imagination in the most 
vivid and glowing colours, those 
happy hours I have enjoyed in her 
company. 

And like the miser o’er his store, 

That woos the golden prize 
With eager looks—and thinks the more 

Where all his treasure lies ! 

Whilst a retrospective view of the 
past tends doubly to heighten the 
anticipation of the future! Still a 
wish not to be thought trouble- 
some has kept me from the Baron’s 
since my last: and there is a de- 
gree of delicacy, in affairs of this 
nature, due to the object of our 
affections, uot to be overpressing ; 
and absence, you know, gives 4 
zest where a too frequent intrusion 
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does the contrary. The following 
lines were so apropos to my Soul 
ings, that IT transeribed and sent 
them to Clarinda by ny confiden- 
tial servant, Edward, who convey- 
ed the billet doux personally into 
her dear hands: 


Art thou not dearer to my heart? 
Ah! search that heart and see ; 

And from my besom tear the part, 
That beats not true to thee ! 


Yes, to my bosom thou art dear, 
More dear than words can tell ; 
And if a fault be cherished there, 

’Tis loving thee too well. 


When I am at the mansion with 
Clarinda, I feel quite at home.-— 
Tis then that the children flock 
around me, 


« And climb my knee, the envied kiss to 
share,” 


Whilst the little luxuries my pocket 
contains always make me a wel- 
come visitor; for I make it an in- 
variable practice never to go with- 
out something of the kind. You 
cannot conceive, my friend, what 
a delight their imnocent society 
affords me, when surrounded by 
the arch prattlers, hearing their 
nursery stories, and telling some 
one of my own, invented for the 
purpose of amusing and instructing 
them. In this, my friend, [ am a 
very child ! I need not tell you 
how much it has endeared me in 
the estimation of Clarinda. 

‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,” says our blessed Sa- 
viour, “ for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven; what a Divine ejacu- 
lation! From this interesting pas- 
sage our reverend pastor lately 
made an excellent discourse, free 
from that preposterous pedantry 
Which makes so much noise in the 
religious world, and which is but too 
frequently mistaken for orthodox 
divinity, “ full of sound, signifying 
nothing.’ The more simple the 
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language, the more in nity opinien 
is the understanding enlightened. 

The word of the Lord should be 
alike unto all, both rich ard poor. 
O! it has grieved my very soul 
when [ haveseena popular preacher 
run after merely to hear a fine ha- 
rangue—to see the prayer-book in 
the hand with little or no devotion 
in the heart. Let a sermon be 
preached by the Rev. 
LL.D. or by the Bishop of ———— 
in the presence of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord-Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen, and you shall have a 
full church to wituess his golden 
chain, and other insignia of office ; 
whilst “elegantly dressed females” 
will be seen to stare at each other, 
to carry home with them a marked 
description of the pageantry of folly 
and of human vanity ! 

Crossing the church-yard on my 
return to my villa, I was suddenly 
attracted by a numerous assemblage 
of young men and maidens ; I ap- 
proached, and beheld their eyes 
suffused in tears; ’twas the burial 
of our poor lamented schoolfellow 
and companion, ——. Min- 
gling my tears with the mourners,” 
I offered up a benediction to the 
throne of heaven for his soul, and 
turned from the scene of suffering 
sensibility with the tenderest emo- 
tion, and exclaimed, 


, 





“ His grave shall have a living monu. 
ment,” 

The object of his deep-rooted 

attachment lad been false, and he 

fell an early prey to her fickleness : 


‘* Brief as woman’s love !” 


Here forgive, Horatio, my tears 
that stain the paper; a thousand 
melancholy forebodings rush across 
my mind, but Clarinda is all good- 
ness and truth ! 


“ Light be the earth on Billy’s breast, 
And green the sod that wraps bis grave.’ 


H, 
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Retrospective Glance at the Antient 
Jurisprudence of the Romans 
and Egyptians, with Reflec- 
tions thereon. 


« Malé verum examinat anne P-eprrnptns 
Judex,” Hor. Sar. 2, 2. 8. 


No Judge corrupt for eth enquires, 

Not love of Justice him inspires, 

For a long time previous to the 
important change in the Roman 
state, by, which the Cesarian 
family was placed at its head, there 
had been a great declension in 
public and private virtue: or per- 
haps, to express the idea more 
truly, the mask had been thrown 
off: that bigh pretence to moral 
honesty, which the Romans had 
assumed ; and, in right of which, 
they claimed a supremacy over all 
other nations. 

The venality of the Roman peo- 
ple was so obvious, that Jugur- 
tha® i is said to have remarked, that 
if a purchaser could be found, Rome 
might be bought. 

That the censure was just, there 
can be no doubt; for though the 
man who made the remark was a 
bad character, and was pursued to 
destruction by the Romans, yet it 
was rather the desire of conquest, 
and necessity of subduing a potent 
enemy, than from any principle of 
justice, that they thus acted with 
regard to him, Their oppressive 
conduct towards the subjected na- 
tions, and their misconduct towards 
one another, furnish a very un- 
pleasing view of a people, whom it 
has been a custom to praise, as ex- 
hibiting a picture of the most ex- 
alted virtue :—when in fact, brutal 
ferocity, under the controul of mili- 
tary discipline, in reality consti- 
tuted that species of merit, which, 
by its glare, dazzled mankind, and 
enabled them to exercise a severe 


*, Sallust on the Jugurthine war, 
Hooke’s Roman History. 





On the Jurisprudence, of; the Romans and Egyptians; 


despotism over a large portion of 
the world; and which continued 


till their empire, too far extended, 


fell by its own weight. 

That.Horace had an eye to the 
mal-administration of justice in the 
Roman courts cannot be doubted ; 
for if the evil had never existed, it 
could never have been surmised : 
or if that had been the case, the 
writer must have drawn on himself 
merited disapprobation. 

There cannot be a greater proof 
of the depravity of a people, than a 
disregard to justice ; wherever such 
corruption prevails, no one can be 
secure. It would appear. that elo- 
quence rather. than equity, operated 
on the Roman courts; and this 
must have been a great evil, for 
only those who could pay well, 


could hope to obtain the henefit ad 


able counsellors: and_ therefore 
confirms what I have heard said on 
certain occasions, +“‘ The longest 
purse carries the day,” and : “ ‘aa 
tice may be had for money.”’ 

The government of the + 
provinces, was in. course equally 
fautty—the Pretors were great 
oppressors. ‘The case of Verres, 
who held that office in Sicily, is 
well-known ; having been brought 
down to us by the writings of Ci- 
cero ; who pleaded the cause of the 
province ¢ against him, and procured 
his banishment. Here was money 
employed against money ; — and 
happily eloquence happened to be 
engaged on behalf of the just cause. 

It is related || of the ancient 
Egyptians, that they would not 


t. Speech of a merchant, one, of the 
partners in a house who were accustomed 
to keep the chief counsellor in each court 


in yearly pay, in order that they might be 


prepared for any suit that might be 
brought against them. Spoken to the 
author. 

¢ Speech of an Attorney—to the au- 
thor. 

{| Owen’s General History, Vol. IV. 
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allow artificial ‘pleading ; ‘being 
aware that eloquence might delude 
aiid bias the judgment. 

Simple facts were stated in 
writing, on which the Judges were 
to determine dispassionately. By 
this method the rich and tlie poor ; 
the powerful and the weak; the 
learned and the ignorant; were 
placed on an equal footing : long 
protraction of suits was not per- 
mitted :—the parties were allowed 
only to make one reply on each 
side; and when all the necessary 
evidence was given in tothe Judges, 
they beean their consultations. 

Perjury was punished with 
death. 

It behoves every nation, after 
having agreed on, and established 
wise and salutary laws, to take 
heed that they should be properly 
admimistered ; carefully to watch 
over every infringement; and pre- 
vent every perversion. 

I have heard it asserted that 
“ there are more crimes committed 
under the law,* than against the 
law.’ Aud I apprehend that there 
is but too much of the character of 
truth in this remark: for such 
strong assertions may commonly 
be traced to some well attested 
imstances of the facts so stated. 

History exhibits to our view a 
picture of the munners and cus 
toms of the Antrents: let us profit 
thereby : let us realize the imputed 
virtue of the Romans ; the wisdom 
of the Evyptians: let us reverencet 
Justice, and honour Mercy : so shall 
we preserve our independence as a 


* Speech of an eminent underwriter to 
the authoy : 
“‘ Scelus.in scelere, velandium est.” 
SEN. Hii POL. V. ga? 
Crime is wrapped up in crime. 
t ‘Fiat Justiua; ruat Celum,”’ 
Paraphrased. 
Though Heav’n’s foundations firm, should 
fail, 
Let lioly Justice still prevail. 


On’ Gratitude. 
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nation, and insure our felicity as 
individuals; for in proportion as 
these principles are adopted as the 
rules of life by private persons, the 
body politic will become healthful, 
and will be enabled to resist the 
vicissitudes of time. 
PHEMIUS. 
London, March 13, 1819. 


The sentiments conveyed in this Essay, 
are so accordant with those which  interede 
the nation at present, and which now en- 
gage a considerable portion of Parlia- 
meitary attention, that they seem pecu- 
liarly adapted to the time when oar penal 
laws are about to undergo a revision. 

ON GRATITUDE. 
“One act that from a grateful heart pro- 
ceeds, 
Excels-ten thousand mercenary deeds.” 
CowPrer. 

WHEN fluency of expression: is 
employed by a poet to convey pro- 
per sentiments, its energy is re- 
doubled, and we feel the effect of 
every word in such compositions. 

Most assurediy, wherever a sense 
of gratitude prevails, that mind is 
prepared to receive the seeds of 
every virtue: and as convenient 
opportunity offers for their encou- 
ragement, great will be the: in- 
crease, Neither, where such fail 
to occur, will means be found want- 
ing to discover the grateful heart, 
and to stamp a value-on its act, 
however insignificant it may ap- 
pear in itself. 

Some years ago, a merchant of 
my acquaintance, had been wronged 
by @ young man, who came occa- 
sionally to his: house: on the cir- 
cumstance being discovered, the 
merchant, repressing his disp!ea- 
sure, reproved the youth for his 
misconduct, in terms of becoming 
admonition; forgave him the. of- 
fence ; and recommended his adopt- 
ing another line of life. 
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The young man listened to his 
friendly advice, so benignantly 
given, and went to the East In- 
dies. 

Afteraconsiderable lapse of time, 
he called one morning on the mer- 
chant, to return him thanks; and 
to say, that his endeavours to fol- 
low his good counsel, had been so 
blessed with success, that he was 
mow in a situation to subsist com- 
fortably ; and also to enable a bro- 
ther to do the same. He then 
begged leave to commit to his 
benefactor, the care of a portion of 
his little property ; and requested 
his acceptance of a shawl, which 
he had brought home, as a small 
token of his respect and grati- 
tude. 

Here is a striking instance, how 
one virtue aids another. Genero- 
sity excited gratitude ; and grati- 
tude gave efficacy to fraternal 
affection. 

Virtue was certainly latent in 
the breast of the young man; al- 
though, in a moment of tempta- 
tion he had fallen into error; by 
generosity exercised towards him, 
he was reclaimed, and became a 
useful member of society. What 
a pleasing reflection. 

During the late dreadful convul- 
sion which shook all the states of 
Europe to their foundation, the 
virtues aud vices seemed to have 
changed places ; and gratitude, in 
course, fell into disrepute. But 
misery only could result from such 
experiment; and, as might naturally 
have been expected, the unhappy 
speculators in these perverse meta- 
physics, mutually perished by the 
malicious contrivances for each 
other’s destruction ; for crime mul- 
tiplies crime, until all the partici- 
pators therein sink in one common 
ruin, under the avenging arm of 
Divine justice. 

Let us, then, who have been 
spectators of these awful events, 
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turn our eyes from such scenes of 
horror,and fix them on their proper 
object ; let us contemplate the 
Fountain of Perfection as ou 
model ; always remembering that 
in proportion as we deviate from 
virtue, we lose sight of happiness, 
ANNA COMNENA. 
Camberwell, March 10, 1819. 


Biographical Anecdotes of 
F. H. BARTHELEMON. 


THouG® an Italian by birth, he 
is said to have completed his first 
serious opera in this country, for 
the King’s Theatre, in 1766. Mr. 
Garrick was induced to pay him a 
visit, for the purpose of asking 
him if he thought he could set 
English words to music. He an- 
swered, that he thought he could. 
Mr, Garrick asked for pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote the words of 
a song to be introduced in the play 
of the Country Girl. Whilst Gar- 
rick was writing the words, Bar- 
thelemon, looking over his shoul- 
der, set the song. Garrick, giving 
him the words, said, ‘ There, my 
friend, there is my song!’ Bar- 
thelemon replied, ‘ There, Sir, there 
is my music for it!’ Astonished 
and delighted at this unexpected 
exertion of talent, he invited him 
to dine that day with him, in com- 
pany with Dr. Johnson. The song 
proved so successful, that it was 
encored every time it was sung ; 
and Garrick, in the fulness of his 
heart, promised to make Rarthele- 
mon’s fortune. As a beginning of 
encouragement, he employed him 
to set to music, the operatic farce 
of A Peep behind the Curtain. 

The little burletta of Orpheus, 
in the second act, was so much 
admired, that this farce was per- 
formed an hundred and eight nights 
in one year. Garrick thus cleared 
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by it several thousand pounds, and 

' rewarded Mr. Barthelemon with 
the sum of forty guineas, instead 
of fifty, which he had originally 
sromised him! alledging, as an 
excuse, that the dancing cows had 
cost him so much money that he 
really could not atford to pay him 
any more. 

Mr. Barthelemon composed the 
music to several other petite pieces 
for the Theatres, particularly to 
General Burgoyne’s dramatic en- 
tertainment, Zhe Maid of the 
Oaks, which was first acted at 
Drury Lane, about 1774. 

Mrs. Barthelemon and her daugh- 
ter were both musical, and had also 
a taste for composition; the former 
published a set of hymns and an- 
thems for the Asylum and Magda- 
Jen chapels. 


CLP PS 


MISCHIEF FRUSTRATED, 
A GENUINE ANECDOTE, 
Semper inhumanos hahet officiosus ami- 
cos.’—Martial, 5—33—I2. 

The friends of the meddler are always 

unkind, 
To his sense of merit continually blind. 

SOME years ago the cornfactors 
of London made an additional 
charge of commission to their em- 
ployers, which caused much alter- 
cation, and ended in the establish- 
ment of new houses, who undertook 
to do business at the old prices. 

It happened that the younger 
partner in an eminent firm in that 
line was then courting the daugh- 
ter of a rich maltster, when one of 
those Marplots, who are always 
seeking opportunities of doing mis- 
chief, called on the maltster, on 
the friendly pretence of warning 
him of the danger of letting his 
daughter marry the young corn- 
factor, as the louse to which he 
belonged had lost much of its bu- 
siness by favouring the innovation 
of increased commission, 

Vo!, 11.—April, 1819. 
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The maltster heard his visitor 
with attention; and, when he 
ceased, replied that he was sorry 
to hear that his intended son-in-law 
should have met with such a mis- 
fortune; and added, that he had 
intended to have given him 5000/, 
with his daughter, but since he 
had received this unpleasant infor- 
mation, he should increase the pore 
tion to S000/. by way of making 
him some amends for his loss. 

PHEMIUS, 


Steel 


WONDERFUL PRODUC- 
TIONS OF NATURE. 
Currtous ARaBIAN PLANTs, 

THE most curious Arabian plants 
of the new genera, are the Cayd- 
beja or Torskalea, which grows in 
the driest places of the country. 
It has neither roots nor leaves, but 
entwines itself about trees, and 
bears berries, which are eaten by 
children. The Nerium Obesum, a 
sort of laurel rose, is remarkable 
for a singular bulb close to the 
earth, about the size of a man’s 
thumb ; out of which the branches 
spring. Among the indigenous 
trees of Arabia are the Catha, 
which is commonly planted among 
the coffee shrubs on the hills. The 
buds of this tree are chewed by the 
Arabians, as betel is by the In- 
dians. They ascribe to it the vir- 
tue of assisting digestion, and use 
it as a preventative against infec- 
tious distempers. The Keura is 
famous for its perfume, and has 
some resemblance to the palm- 
tree ; it bears flowers of a rich and 
delicious smell, which are sold at 
a very high price; and the Amyris 
Opobalsamum, which produces the 
balm of Mecca, the most costly of 
cum resins, When the Venetians 
carried on the India trade by Alex- 
andria, the balm of Mecca sold at 
its weight in gold. 

¥ 
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THE ALICONDA, 
A stupendous tree, produced at 
Congo, in Africa. 

IF the Portuguese are correct in 
their relations, ten men are unable 
to fathom the trunk of one aliconda, 
and its fruit exceeds a gourd in size. 
The bark yields excellent cordage, 
and when beaten and macerated, it 
forms a sort of cloth, which the na- 
tives use asacovering ; the pulp of 
its fruit affords a nutritive aliment, 
and the rhind, used as. drinking 
vessels, imparts an aromatic flavour 
and taste to the liquor it contains. 

Tue Mimosa NILOTICA, 

WaicnH grows in Caffraria, is 
there esteemed one of the most 
valuable productions of the earth. 
The natives collect its gum as the 
most nutritious food. Its leaves 
are the priucipal food of the came- 
leopardalis, and a species of loxia 
builds in the. branches a congeries 
of nests so remarkable as to de- 
serve a minute description. They 
form as it were a town of nests, 
built close to one another, like the 
houses of men in a city ; the whole 
structure being covered with one 
common roof that protects every 
individual habitation from the in- 
clemencies of the weather. This 
town is arranged into many streets, 
with nests opening into them on 
every side; all the inhabitants of 

each street being obliged to pass 
and repass into it through the com- 
mon entry or gateway, if you please 
to call it so. The particular city 
examined by Mr. Paterson, he 
thought could not-contain fewer 
than from eight to ten hundred ; 
and many he saw of much larger 
dimensions. He thinks that when 
a town has been founded, they con- 
tinue to join new habitations to it, 
as the number of birds increase, by 
gradual additions, till the branch 
being entirely covered with them, 
and overloaded, breaks down; when 
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they are under the necessity of 

deserting their ruined town, and 

building themselves a new one. 
THE Rose oF JERICHO. 

A gentleman in the south-west 
of Scotland, lately sent to a friend 
in the north, a description of the 
rose of Jericho; which, since the 
time of his great-grandfather, about 
the beginning of the last century, 
has been in the family: and still, 
when put into tepid water, conti- 
nues to blow fresh as ever. The 
rose of Jericho is said to be pro- 
duced upon a tall shrub, not un. 
like our alder tree. The flower is 
formed of buds enveloped within 
one another. It is exempted from 
corruption ; and, after being pre- 
served many years, expands when 
put into water.—When taken out, 
it contracts; and, if laid up dry, 
retains the power of regaining ils 
original bloom. 

THE Aurora BoreALIS. 

In the end of December last, a 
gentleman in the north of Scot- 
land heard the crackling noise 
which in more northern climates 
attends the Aurora Borealis. In 
Lapland, Sweden, Norway, Green- 
land, and at Hudson’s Bay, those 
noises are common; and the dogs, 
pursuing the blue and white foxes 
on the confines of the icy sea, are 
so frightened, that they will not 
move until the rattling ceases. It 
was supposed to proceed from elec- 
trical explosion. Several tempes- 
tuous days, and then a heavy fall 
of snow, succeeded the unusual 
sounds in the air, and a crimson 
colour of the sky, in the north of 
Scotland. The night was clear 
and frosty, perfectly calm, and the 
rich ruddy clouds, faded gradnally 
to brown and purple, which chang- 
ing to silver, and then to deep blue, 
exhibited brilliant clusters of stars 
in every direction, 
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ON THE DEATH 


Of Miss A. C. Maggs, of Chel- 
tenham. 


A I’ve seen the rose-bud just disclosing 
Its sweetness to the summer gale ; 


The fairest flower that deck’d the ae a] 


But, ah! within its lovely bosom, 
> Deep conceal’d the canker lay; 
© Its victim soon, the op’ning blossom 
> Withered, droop’d, and “died aw ay. 


4 And thought it, while on moss reposing 
a 
i 
; 
ah 


I’ve seen the lark, (while gaily singing, ) 
Mounting high to meet the day ; 

But long ere night her veil was bringing, 
It fell the heedless gunner’s prey. 


And such was Anne—no flow’r was fairer 
(So gay, so innocent, and young, ) 

No woodlark’s note was sweeter, clearer, 
Than the artless lay she sung. 


Yet Death’s stern mandate—rude de- 
spoiler, 
> Fell on her, a mother’s pride ; 
) On her, for whom, Hope, soft beguiler, 
| Lengthen’d years of bliss supplied. 
= 
| Long for her, shall sweet affection 
Prompt a sister’s streaming tear ; 
© Long for her, shall sad dejection, 
Shade the brow of friends sincere; 


© Who would chide a parent’s sorrow, 


Or the tears a sister sheds ? 

» Who would bid them comfort borrow, 

' From scenes where Mirth her banner 
spreads ? 


Yet there’s a source of consolation 
Can relief alone bestow ; 

‘Tis the hope that now, her station 
Far exceeds all bliss below. 


© Vor her the cup of future anguish, 


Was perchance by Fate prepared ; 


» It might have been her lot to languish 
» Inev’ry grief by mortals shared. 


Ah! then ’twas Mercy’s dispensation, 
Dash’d the bitter draught away ; 


£ And call’d her hence from tribulation, 


To realms of peace and endless day. 


5 HARRIET. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A FRAGMENT: 
By William Lewis. 
“ The star of Brunswick smiles deep, 
‘ And gilds the horrors of the scene.” 
Gray. 
I hail thee my dear native land, 
Thy laws unto my soul are dear ; 
For liberty upon thy strand, 
Walks forth beneath the azure clear. 
Dear are thy vallies, dear thy hills, 
And dear to me thy charter’d plain ;* 
The peaceful husbandman there tills 
The fruitful ground, the stormy main. 
Unheard laves not thy willowy vales ; 
But murm’ring rills 
Between the hills, 
Wind to the streamt where commerce 
sails. 


Here Milton sung, 
Hence Newton sprung, 
Roving amid the fields of light ; 
There was one star 
Which shines afar, 
It did not bless his eager sight. 


’Twas reserv’d for our eyes to behold its 
fair beam, : 
It twinkled like modesty in the world’s 
crowd ; 
Scarce notic’d at first like a soft smiling 
dream, ia 
But it gradual rose like the speck to a 
cloud. 


Other planets shine on high, 

Light is their’s, but wanting heat ; 
This amid the gloomy sky, 

Led the weary wand’rers feet. 


Its genial powers 
Made human flowers 
Revive and bless its cheering ray, 
Like gentle showers, 
In summer hours, 
It made e’en barrenness louk gay. 


It was expected that a sun 
Near to this star would rise and shine, 
Its living form was seen by none --——— 


* Runnymead. 


+ The Thames. 
Y 2 































FRIENDSHIP. 


=~ 
Friendship ! the choicest earthly gift 
That bounteous Heaven on man be- 
stows, 
Whose cheering smile can still uplift 
The soul opprest with sorrow’s woes. 


My feeble bark upon the tide 
Of time is swiftly hurl’d along ; 
For me no scenes of tow’ring pride 
Allure me mid the jovial throng. 
Hail, Friendship! though thy smiling 
Joy 
No long drawn roll of years ¢an boast, 
Thy peaceful hours shall still employ 
My song while I through life am tost. 


Be mine the smile, from interest free ; 
Be mine the sympathizing tear ; 

The face I’ve long been used to see 
The much-lov'd form to mem'ry dear. 


Then welcome disappointmeut’s blast, 
And scorn with her disdainful eye ; 

The fond remembrance of the past 
Shall make each tear of sorrow fly. 


And Hope, whose cheering looks excel 

The diamond’s pure unsullied ray ; 
Shall gently whisper all is well, 

While “ Friendship”’ hails the poet's 

lay. 
Wa. Lewis. 

* We were to have had this poem for 
an answer to Harriet’s Charade last 
month ; but the Author could not lay his 
band on the manuscript. Ed, 
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TO A FRIEND, 
Who envied the Author’s perpetual 
flow of spirits. 


Oh! do not suppose that my hours 
Are for ever unclouded and gay ; 
Or that thorns never mix with the flowers 
Which Fortune hath strew’d in my way; 
When beheld by the cold and unfeeling, 
A smile o’er our sorrows may steal ; 
But that smile is deceitful, conéealing 
The wounds which it never can heal. 


The world is a changeable ocean, 
Where sun-beams and shadows abound ; 
Where the surface is least in commotion, 
The shoals of misfortune are found, 
And man is the pilot who steering, 
Of every billow the sport, 
With the gale of prosperity veering, 
Which promised to waft him in port. 


Our hopes are the winds, which serenely 
Waft onward our bark as-we fivat ; 
Our passions the whitlwinds that keenly 
O’erwhelm our poor perishing boat. — 


Original Poetry. 


And Reason’s the beacon which gives us 
Its light thro’ life’s perilous way,— 

But folly’s the ray that deceives us, 
And leads us so often astray, 


Our moments of gladness are many, 
And hope half our sorruw beguiles, 

Fut believe me, there cannot be any, 
Whose features are always in smiles, 

The heart may be sad and repining, 
When the aspect is gay and serene, 

As a goblet with gems may be shining, 
Tho’ better the potion within. 


A glittering volume may cover, 
A story of sorrow and woe ; 
And night’s brilliant meteors hover, 
Where dangers lie lurking below, 
Thus oft in the sunshine of gladness, 
The cheek and the eye may be drest, 
While the clouds of dejection and sadness, 
In secret o’ershadow the breast. 


Woburn. $s. C. 


SONNET 
Occasioned by the pretended Pro. 
phecy in Moore’s Almanack, 1819, 
on the Sickness to take place in 
March. 
All evils which this life attend, 
Have a short course, and soon must end 
Or true, or false, the wizard’s guess, 
Let not one anxious thought oppress ; 
Plague,* pestilence, and famine join, 
To serve the purposes divine : 
To people the wide realm on high: 
The world above the starry sky; 
Through the dark passage of the grave, 
To lead to Him, who came to save; 
From whomt notrouble can divide 
Them, who in faith sincere, abide. 
To all, who on His word rely, 
’Tis peace to live, ’tis peace to die. 
OuRaniva, 
Londen, February 28, 1819. 


* In countries subjected to the plague, 
the visitation of pestileuce commonly fol- 
lows when it has been severe ; and fa- 
mine as usually succeeds. 

+ Rom. cap. 8. v. 35—39, 


PP rrr 


CHARADE. 
My first, is a word, which expresses Be- 
fore : 
My second, Time, long since gone by; 
My whole implies fortaste of blessings in 
store 5 
Or evils as yet not come nigh. 


Marck 10, 1819. Anna Comngna. 
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ZNIGMA. 


——— 


4 An island rises mid the ocean’s space, 


Sterile, uncultur’d, destitute of grace ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, never ther 


appear ; 
f Winter triumphant reigns throughout the 
year; 
| There, frost, and snow, for ever hide the 
ground ; 
And fiery torrents spread destruction 
round ; 
| The rugged coast invites no voyager’s 
stay ; 


And cold ind cheerless is the gloomyday ; 
| Thence, would the hapless mariner de- 
part, 


| In vain, for him, celestial splend ors 


4 glow; 


Nor day, nor night, io him his course can 

show. 
A place exists in this terrestrial sphere, 
Whence, who would sai],—a course un- 
: certain steer ; 

Whether to east, or west, their way they 
bend ; 

Far from their wish, with adverse aim, 
they tend 

Fruitless each effort ;—baffed all their 
skill 

Compulsion absolute, restrains their will ; 

No rule to guide them, inthe least avails ; 

For there, both knowledge and experience 
fails ; 


i Sun, Moon, nor Stars, can render them 


sure aid, 
By their hard fate, to that dread seene 
betray’d ; 
Before them yawns an almost certain 
grave ; 
Less than a miracle, can scarcely save. 
Hear me, all ye, in wisdom who excel; 
The hidden meaning of my verses tell : 
Say where these scenes enchunted may be 
found ? 
And be for deep intelligeace renown’d;¢* 
Poetic features let your answers wear ; 
And, in harmonious lays, the sense de- 
clare. SIRENIUS. 


* « Et erit mihi magnus Apollo.” 
Virc. Ectoc. 


eCrrrer 
SONG. 
Why trembles, dear Ellen, that tear in 
your eye: ? 
And why, from your bosom, so oft 
bursts a sigh ? 
Can you doubt of my love, when I swear 
to be true, 
By the tear that you shed when I !ast 
said Adieu, 
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Tho’ Anna’s sweet dimples I frequently 
praise, 
In my breast no uneasy sensations 
they raise ; 
For sorrow or rapture I feel bug with 
you, 
By the tear that you shed when [ last 
said, Adieu. 


Then prithee, my Ellen, this sorrow re- 
strain, 
When pleasure awaits us, why should 
we court pain ? 
Tho’ seas flow between us I swear to be 
true, 
By the tear that you shed when I last 
said, Adieu. 


Southwark. 


A. K, 


PLLC 


AERIAL CASTLE BUILDING. 


Go, busy Fancy, nor employ 
In these gay dreams each vacant hour, 
Of pleasures I may ne’er enjoy, 
Created by thy magic power. 


Thy visions fleeting are, and vain, 
And oft in disappointment end, 
And I may be in grief or pain, 
Each future moment doom’d to spend. 


But yet—the heart that sorrow meets, 
Is oft with causeless woe diepress’d 5 
Then castle building has its sweets, 
And Hope—thou’rt still a welcome 
guest. 


And should those pleasures never come, 
By flatt’ring fancy drawn so fair ; 
That fabric’s not an useless dome, 
Which shields its builder from de- 
spair, 
Harrikr. 


eel er 


SOLUTION 


Of the Charade in The New Britisk 
Lady’s Magazine for January, 
1819, 

In prosp’rous fortune’s golden day, 

What crowds of followers we survey; 

In adverse fortune’s sullen night, 

No Friend is found to cheer our sight. 

In ev’ry age, since Argo’s time, 

A Shiv has feeniahitd theme for rhyme; 

These words united, Friendship make, 

May you aud J its joys partake. 


Anwa CoMNena. 
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HUMAN LIFE, 


A POEM, 
By Samuel Rogers. 1819. 
THE writings of Mr. Rogers 


cannot fail to command attention, 
or his name to insure respect. The 
poem before us, however, but in- 
adequately represents the interest- 
ing and inexhaustible subject se- 
lected by its author—a subject of 
the most unlimited extent and va- 
riety. We expected a more strong- 
ly contrasted outline of the many 
and important aspects of human 
life, the chequered scenes of Joy 
and grief, the disappointment of 
hope, the direful evils of ambition, 
and the other passions and vices 
which afflict society; but, with 
very little reverse, the whole is 
virtue, serenity, and happiness. 
Considering it, however, as a li- 
mited view of human life, it is 
certainly a beautiful poem. 

There is very little novelty in 
the subject, and less in the manner 
of treating it, the construction of 
the present poem being not very 
dissimilar to that of an anonymous 
one published a few years since, 
under the same title, which was 
divided into Infancy, Childhood, 
Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, or 
Man in decline; of this poem, the 
following verse was immediately 
brought to our recollection by Mr. 
Roger’s s description of the birth of 
the Infant :— 


“The mother, on her couch in silence 
laid, 
Pain, hope, and anguish darting o’er 
her eye, 
New to the scene; thinks all her throes 
o’erpaid, 
Soon as she hears the bittle stranger 


+3 


cry.’ 


The subject, in the poem before 
us, is thus described :— 


“« The hour arrives, the moment wish’ 
and fear’d, 

The child is born, by many a pang ep. 
dear’d. 

And now the mother’s ear has caught hi; 
cry, 

O grant the cherub to her asking eye ! 

He comes—she clasps him ; to her bosom 


press’d, 

He drinks the balm of life, and drops to 
rest. 

Her, by her smile, how soon the stranger 
knows, 

How soon, by his, the glad discovery 
shows !’’ 


Mr. Rogers divides his poem 
into Childhood, Youth, Manhood, 
Love, Marriage, Domestic Happi- 
ness and Affliction, War, Peace, 
Civil Dissenson, Retirement from 
Active Life, and Old Age and its 
enjoyments, 

The introduction is very pretty : 


“ The lark has sung his carol in the sky; 

The bees have hummed their noon-tide 
lullaby. 

Still in the vale the village-bells ring 
round, 

Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound ‘ 

For now the caudle cup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe 
their prayer, 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years—and then these 

sounds shall hail 

The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a 
man, 

Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 

Then the huge ox shall yield the broad 
sirloin ; 

The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber 
shine ; 

And, basking in the chimney’s ample 
blaze, 

Mid many a tale told of his boyish days. 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills be- 
guiled, 

s¢?Twas on these knees he sat so oft and 
smiled.” 
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| And soon again shall music swell the 



























breeze ; 

oon, issuing forth, shall glitter through 
the trees 

estures of nuptial white ; and hymns be 
sung, 

h nd violets scattered round ; and old and 
young, 7 

1 every cottage-porch with garlands 
green, 

tand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the 
SCENE ; 


‘hile her dark eyes declining by lis side 
oves in her virgin veil the gentle bride. 
Aud once, alas, nor in a distant hour, 
nother voice shall come from yonder 
tower 5 

When in dim chambers long black weeds 
4 are seen, 

And weepings heard where only joy had 





ie been ; 
Bren by bis children borne, and from 
his door 


a? departing to return no more, 
e rests in holy earth with them that 
went before.” 

The following description of 
two lovers after their eclatrcisse- 
Ment, aud of their marriage, is in 
Mr. Rogers’s best style. 


“@ Then came those full confidings of the 
‘a past, 

B!l sunshine now, where all was overcast. 

ven (lo they wander till the day is gone ; 

st in each other, and when night steals 










o on, 
Govering them round, how sweet her ac- 
« cents are ! 

Oh! when she turns and speaks, her voice 
18 far, 

mur above singing !—But soon nothing stirs 
Meo break the silence—joy like his, like 
» hers, 









g eals not in words ; and now the shadows 
E b close, 


ow in the glimmering dying light she 
ty grows 

| ess and less earthly ! Asdeparts the day, 
. I] that was mortal seems to melt away, 
gill like a gift resumed as soon as given, 


q he fades at last into a spirit from Hea- 


ven! 
Then are they blest indeed ; and swift 
the hours 
og her young sisters wreath her hair in 
RA flowers, 
Kindling her beauty—while unseen, the 
least 





Ba witches her robe, then runs behind the 


rest, 


nown by her laugh, that will uot be sup- 
pressed, 
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Then before atx they stand—the holy 
vow; 

Aud riny of gold—no fond illusions now 

Bind her as his. Across the threshold 
led, 

And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 

His house she enters, there to be a light, 

Shining within when all without is night; 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures, and his cares di- 
viding ! 

Now oft her eyes read his; her gentle 
mind 

To all his wishes, all his thoughts in- 
clined ; 

Still subject—ever on the watch to bor- 
TOW 

Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his 
sorrow. 

The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

Till waked to rapture by the master’s 


spell ; 
And feeling hearts—touch them. but 


rightly—pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before.” 


In exemplification of “ Retire- 
ment from Aetive Life,’ the author 
has made a pleasing allusion to 
private friendship. 


‘* And now once more, where most he 
loved to be, 

In his own field, breathing tranquillity ; 

We hail him—not less happy, Fox, than 
thee ! 

Thee at St. Anne’s, so soon of care be- 
guil’d, 

Playful, sincere, and artless as a child ! 

Thee, who wouldst watch a bird’s-nest on 
the spray, 

Through the green leaves exploring, day 


by day. 
Tlow oft from grove to grove, from seat 
to seat, 


With thee conversing in thy lov’d retreat, 

I saw the sun go‘down! Ah, then ’twas 
thine 

Ne’er to forget some volume half divine, 

Shakspeare’s or Dryden’s—through the 
chequer’d shade, 

Borne in thy hand behind thee as we 
stray’d ; 

And where we sate (and many a halt we 
made, ) 

To read there with a fervour all thy own, 

And in thy grand and melancholy tone, 

Some splendid passage not to thee un- 
known, 

Fit theme for long discourse ; thy bell has 

toll’d! 
Bat in thy place amongst ys we belwld 
One that resembles thee.” 
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The poem concludes very )eau- 

tifully : 

“ And now behold him up the hill as- 
cending, 

Memory and Hope, like evening stars 

attending ; 

Sustained, excited, till his course is run, 

By deeds of virtue done or to be done. 

When on his couch he sinks at length to 
rest, 

Those by his counsel saved, his power 
redress’d. 

Those by the world shunned ever as un- 
blest, 

At whom the rich tnan’s dog growls from 
the gate, 

But whom he sought out, sitting desolate, 

Come and stand round—the widow with 
her child 

As when she first forgot her tears and 
smil’d ! 

They who watch by him, see not ; but he 
sees, 

Sees and exults—were ever dreams like 
these ? 

They who watch by him, hear not; but 
he hears, 

And earth recedes, and keaven itself 
appears ! 

*Tis past! that hand we grasped, alas, 
in vain, 

Nor shall we loek upon his face again ! 

But to his closing eyes, for all were there, 

Nothing was wanting ; and, through many 
a tear, 

We shall remember, with a fond delight, 

The words so precious which we heard 
to-night ; 

His parting, though awhile our sorrow 
flows, 

Like setting suns or music at the close ! 


Then was the drama ended. Not till 
then, 

So full of chance and change the lives of 
men, 

Could we pronounce, him happy. Then 
secure 

From pain, from grief, and all that we 
endure, 

He slept in peace—say, rather soared to 
Heaven, 

Upborne from earth by Him to whom ’tis 
given, 


In his right hand to hold the golden key 

That opes the portals of eternity. 

When by a good man’s grave I muse 
alone, 

Methinks an angel sits upon the stone ; 

Like those of old, on that thrice-hallow’d 
night, 

Who sate and watched in raiment hea- 
venly bright, 
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And, with a voice inspiring joy, not fea 

Says, pointing upwards, that he is no 
here, 

That he is risen! 

But the day is spent; 

And stars are kindling in the firmament, 

To -us how silent—though like ours per. 
chance 

Busy and full of life and circumstance ; 

Where some the paths of wealth and 
power pursue, 

Of Pleasure some, of Happiness a few: 

And, as the sun goes round—a sun iiot 

ours— 

from her lap another Natur; 

showers 

Gifts of her own, some from the crowd 
retire, 

Think on themselves, within, without in. 
quire ; 

At distance dwell on all that passes there 

All that their world reveals of good and 
fair ; 

And as they wander, picturing things, 
like me, 

Not as they are, but as they ought to be, 

Trace out the Journey through their Jitte 
Day, 

And fondly dream an idle hour away.” 


While 


If the “ Pleasures of Memory” 
had not previously insured the av- 
thor a place among the British 
Poets, the present production would 


certainly have procured for hin 7% 


that enviable distinction: the lan. 
guage is nervous and elegant, the 
conception refined, and the execu: 
tion laboriously polished. There 
are, however, 
which occasionally leave us at a loss 
for the author’s meaning, aul 
others are explained by notes. It 
is a great fault of modern poetry 


that, instead of being written iu 9 


the intelligible style of most of out 
standard poets, it is obliged to be 
explained by notes frequently ex 
ceeding the length of the verses 
they elucidate. Jn comparisou 
with Walter Scott and some others, 
however, Mr. Rogers can ouly be 
considered as slightly affected with 
this mania, for he has given us but 
very few pages of this nature, al- 
though even them the reader, We 
are confident, would gladly ex 






some obscurities,’ 
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change for more intelligible poe- 
etry. 

The volume closes with two mi- 
nor poems, one in hlank verse, 
written at Peestum, unworthy of 
the subject ; and anotherin rhyme, 


Wentitled The Boy of Egremond, 


which we subjoin at length. It is 
founded on a tradition current in 
Wharfe-dale, where at a place 


Bcalled the Strid, the catastrophe 


fis said to have happened in the 
twelfth century, to a son of Wil- 
liam Fitz-Dancan, the nephew of 
David King of Scotland, who had 
laid waste the valleys of Craven 
with fire and sword. In spite of 
this explanation, however, we are 
pblized to guess at the manner in 


MWhich he met with his death. 


> The Boy of Egremond. 


A. Say what remains when Hope is fled » 
She answered, “ Endless weeping! ” 

WW or in the herds-man’s eve she read 
‘ho in his shroud lay sleeping. 















™ At Essay rung the matin-bell, 
oerhe stag was roused on Barden fell ; 
me lhe mingled sounds were swelling, dying, 


And down the Wharfe a hern was flying; 
When near the cabin in the wood, 

n tartan clad and forest-green, 

With hound in leash, and hawk in hood, 
The Boy of Ezremond was seen. 


We Blithe was his song, a song of yore, 


But where the rock is rent in two, 
And the river rushes through, 

His voice was heard no more! 

’ Twas but a step—the gulf he passed, 


But that step—it was his last ! 
m@ As through the mist he winged his way, 


(A cloud that hovers night and day,) 
The hound hung back, and back he drew 
The Master and his merlin too. 


Oe That narrow place of noise and strife 


Received their little all of Life ! 


There now the matin-bell is rung ; 
The “ Miserere !” duly sung; 

And holy men in cowl and hood 

Are wandering up and down the wood. 
But what avail they? Ruthless Lord, 
Thou didst not shidder when the sword 
Here on the young its fury spent, 

The helpless and the innocent. 

Sit now and answer groan for groan. 
The child before thee is thy own. 


4 And she who wildly wanders there, 
@ The mother in her long despair, 
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Shall oft remind thee, waking, sleeping, 

Of those who by the Wharfe were weep- 
ing ; 

Of those who would not be consoled 

When red with blood the river rolled, 


POPP P 


ANTAR; 
A BEDOUEEN ROMANCE, 


Translated from the Arabic, by 
Terrick Hamilton, Esq. Orien- 
tal Secretary to the British 
embussy at Constantinople.— 
London, 1819. 

(Concluded from page 126.) 

Ibla regarded the bard with af- 
fection, the “ verses were soon 
published amongst the whole tribe, 
and men and women sang and re- 
peated them.” 

Autar again solicits Shedad to 
acknowledge him as his son, but 
the pérformer of so many heroic 
exploits was spurned for the re- 
quest. The hero, unable any longer 
to endure this indignity, goes by 
night to the tent of his benefactor, 
Prince Malik, and having bid him 
farewell, determines to abandon his 
ungrateful country. He meetsa 
marauding party of his own tribe, 
and joins them on condition of re- 
ceiving one-fourth share of the 
booty. During a variety of ad- 
ventures in the desert, he obtains 
possession of a horse “ whose 
lineage is as well known as that of 
the noblest warriors; for should his 
master be in difficulties, he will 
liberate him; he moves and flies 
without wings; and if you have 
not heard of his fame, I will tell 
you—he is called Abjer.” Mounted 
on this horse, armed with the un- 
conquerable Indian sword Dhami, 
so called on account of its sharp- 
ness, and animated with the love 
of Ibla, our hero is more irresist- 
ible than ever; he defeats Nakid at 
the head of 5000 of the tribe of 
Maan, killing 900, and cutting 
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their leader in two, “as if by a 
seale!”? In the midst of this en- 
gagement, his friend, Prince Malik, 
arrives in the field, and witnesses 
his victory. The Prince insists 
that Antar should return with him 
to the King, his father, by whom 
he is well received, but his hopes 
of atlaining a chieftain’s name and 
place in the tribe of Abs are again 
disappointed, Shedad still refusing 
to acknowledge him. 

His passion for [bla is ridiculed 
by her father, and a husband is 
selected for her, an Arab prince, 
of the name of Amarah, her cousin, 
a sort of Dandy. ‘“ He was one of 
the nobles, but a great coxcomb, 
was very particular in his dress, 
fond of perfumes, aud always keep- 
ing company with the women and 
young girls.” Having ascertained, 
through a female slave, that the 
songs of Antar did not exaggerate 
the beauty of Ibla, he “ put on his 
best clothes, and perfumed himself 
all over, and let his hair float down 
his shoulders, and mounted a white- 
faced horse.’ On his arrival he 
offers, in the presence of King 
Zoheir and Antar, this most magni- 
ficent dower : “ A thousand he and 
she camels, and a thousand sheep, 
and twenty Ooshareeyi camels, 
and twenty horses of the noblest 
breed, and a hundred silk robes, 
and fifty satin garments, spangled 
rich in gold, and twenty strings of 
the finest jewels, and a hundred 
skins of wine for the feast, anda 
hundred male, and as many female 
slaves.” Antar, who had obtained 
the rank of a freeman, anda pro- 
mise of Ibla from her father, on 
condition of his repelling an inva- 
sion of hostile Arabs, whom he 
scattered “like chaff before the 
wind,” but of which promise the 
faithless parent, when in safety, 
repented, thus burst forth:— 


* Thou he-goat of a man—thou re- 
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fuse !—thou villain! Dost thou at such ; 
time as this demand [bla in marriage ?~ 
Thou coward, did not I demand he; 
when she was in the midst of twely. 
thousand warriors, waving their bone. 

















cleaving swords, and thou and thy bro. thus | 
ther were flying among the rocks and th 3 

wilds? I then desceuded.—L exposed “@ “A 
my life in her dangers, and liberate) ground 
her from the man that had captured her, 7% knees. 
but, now that she isin the tent of her aggehus st 
father and mother, thou wouldst demand his han 
her! By the faith of an illustrious Arab Bpsomew'! 
thou dastard, if thou dost not give u ee stoopin 





thy pretensions to Ibla, { will bring down Thi 
perdition upon thee, and [ will curse tl 2 

relations and thy parents, and I wi * them 
make the hour of thy wedding an hou Pin the 


of evil tiding ta thyself and thy poste ‘touch 
iter 2? 2 ° 
rity.’ > Hirak 


The interference of King Zoheir pare al 





prevents bloodshed, and Ibla’s r at th 
lations renew their promise to enter 
Antar, who had previously re- doum 
ceived a message from Ibla, “ tliat roisin 
if her father even made the grave for 
her resting-place, none but him did Fe 
she desire, none but him would she Wi 
choose.”? Her father and brother, his 


nevertheless, endeavour by craft to 


put an end to the proposals of 7 ony 
Antar, and ask of him, by way of 4 ae 
dower to Ibla, “a thousand Asafeer 4 od ¢ 
camels,” that she may boast of @ bl a 
them. Antar, in ignorance of the wa 
nature of these animals, agrees to @ sy | 
the request; bul, on enquiry, begins | 7% jon 
to understand the trick, for ‘ the * 4% ik < 
camels were in the kingdom of mn: 
Monzar, the King of the Princes a 
of the Arabs, and the Lieutenant “@ 
of Chosroe Nushirvan, whose ar- 7 er 
mies are innumerable.” S After 

On soberly viewing the exploit 7. og 
he had engaged to perform, it was | = 
found to be far different from a pre- ae 
datory incursion upon a desert : kon 
tribe. The land of Irak, where 7 ane 
the Asafeer camels were, was under oul 
regular government, tributary to | 7 by . 
Persia, and, though still partaking paral 
of Arabian wildness, possessing psig 
the guarantees of more cultivated thes 


social organization. Accompanied, to tl 







































Ce 


id 


however, by his brother Sheboob, 
The set out on his desperate enter- 


j prise ; they meet, at even-tide, an 
Wold Shiekh, whose appearance is 








q thus beautifully described :— 


«« An old man was walking aleng the 


2 ground, and his face almost touched his 
Meknees. So 
Mithus stooping ? \ 
Whis hand towards me, my youth is lost 


So I said to him, why art theu 
He said, as he waved 





somewhere on the ground, and [I am 


g stooping in search of it.” 


i 
% 


Sihem with “a cup of milk cooled 


This venerable person welcomes 


in the wind,” and instructs them 








touching the road to the land of 
‘Hirah, where the precious camels 
are alone to be found, pointing out, 
‘at the same time, the danger of the 
‘enterprise, and advising its aban- 
donment; but Antar’s natural he- 
roism was strengthened by his love 
for Ibla, and he continued his 
route in search of the land of 
Hirah. 
_ When Aniarand Sheboob reached 
‘this land, “ they saw populous 


7 towns, plains abounding in flowing 
) streams, date trees, and warbling 


birds, and sweet-smelling flowers ; 


* and the country appeared like a 
> blessing to enliven the sorrowing 
© heart; and the camels were graz- 
© ing, and straying about the land; 
» and they were of various colours, 


like the flowers of a garden.” An- 
tar separates with his spear a 
thousand of these fine animals, 
compelling the slaves to drive them 


> before bim with the utmost speed. 


After three hours march, he is pur- 
sued, and overtaken by twelve 
thousand horsemen, under Prince 
Nunan, the son of King Monzar, 
Against these the irresistible Ab- 
sian long maintained an unequal 
combat, and slew multitudes, when, 
by a sudden stumble of the incom- 
parable Abjer, he is thrown on the 
ground. Sheboob thought his bro- 
ther was dead, and gave “ his feet 
to the winds ;” his escape is fa- 
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voured by ashepherd, at the peril of 
his own life. Antar, however, fought 
bravely on foot, till he made mounds 
of dead, but stepping upon a bald 
skull he had just cut off, he fell 
down at his full length. His ene- 
mies leaped upon him in scores, 
bound him all over in fetters, and 
carried him before Prince Nunan, 
who was “ all astonishment at the 
horror of his make, the immensity 
of his stature, and the agitation of 
his eyes. He is now led before 
King Monzar, to whom he unre= 
servedly tells the story of his life, 
and his reason for attempting the 
outrage on the Asafeer camels, 
while he mourns his galling fetters, 
and cries in despair, ‘ O lightning! 
waft my salutation to Ibla, and to 
all the places and pastures where 
she dwells,” At this moment a 
lion rushes upon the hosts, of such 
prodigious strength, that every 
thing shrinks before him. Antar 
encountérs this monster, “ of the 
size of a camel, with broad nostrils, 
and loug claws, his face wide, and 
ghastly his form; his strength 
swelling ; he grinned with his teeth 
clenched like a vice, and the corners 
of his jaws were like grappling 
irons.” This animal Antar killed 
at one blow, his feet being still 
unbound, “ and the tion fell down, 
cut in twain, and cleft into two 
equal portions! for the spring of 
the lion, and the force of the arm 
of the glorious warrior, just met.” 

This feat establishes Antar in 
high favor with Monzar, who saw 
how great an acquisition he would 
be to him in his struggle with 
Chosroe Nushirvan, King of Persie, 
with whom a quarrel had taken 
place under the following cireuam~ 
stances :— 

Monzar, although tributary to 
Chosroe, had been uniformly treat- 
ed by that monarch with particular 
distinctions, which excited the 
envy of one of the officers of the 
z2 
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court, This officer, “ when alone 
with the King, ventured to sav, 
why do you so honour, O King, 
this wild Bedoueen, this worshipper 
of stone, and raise his dignity so 
high?” The name of this cour- 
tier, one of those envious detrac- 
tors who too frequently surround 
thrones, was Khosrewan, one of 
the warriors of Dulim, and a leader 
of 20,000 Persians. He vilified 
the Arabs till he changed the heart 
of Chosroe, and proposed to de- 
monstrate their ignorance and ill- 
breeding in a singular manner. 
The King was to ask Monzar to an 
entertainment, at which the ser- 
vants were to place before his Ma- 
jesty dates ready stoned, with 
almonds, sugar-plums, and skinned 
nuts substituted, giving Monzar 
the fruit from which the stones 
were not extracted. 


“« Chosroe and the Persians ate away 
and swallowed them, for there were no 
stones to throw aside. Monzar looked 
at them, and thought within himself— 
Most certainly to-day is a festival with 
them, for they are worshippers of fire ; 
so I must eat like them, and must fashion 
my manners to theirs. So Monzar ate, 
and swallowed the stones ; but one sadly 
puzzled him, so the attendants burst into 
a loud laugh, and Chosroe also laughed. 
And Monzar was abashed at their plea- 
santry. May your glory last for ever, O 
King of the world, said he. But the 
wrath and indignation of Monzar in- 
creased, What makes your attendants 
lawgh! said he. You have eaten dates 
and swallowed the stones, said Chosroe ; 
tis for that we are laughing at you. I, 
O King, said Monzar, imitated you and 
your companions, and I ate as you ate, 
for I perceived you eating the dates and 
swallowing the stones, and [ wished to 
do as you had done.” 


An explanation now took place, 
and the reply of Monzar, “ Still I 
am your guest,” conveyed a noble 
reproof. He returned to the land 
of Hirah, brooding over the af- 
front, when fortune presented Antar 
to his notice. 

The insult offered to their King 
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greatly incensed the Arabs, who 
attacked the Persians at all points, 
so that “ the day of judgment 
seemed to have come upon Chos- 
roe, and he was overwhelmed with 
shame.’ His minister wrote to 
Monzar to repress these outrages, 
who thus replied :— 

“Truly my character is despised 
among the Arabs, my reputation is on the 
decline, my authority among them is 
weakened, and my honour is consider. 
ably discredited, since they heard what 
you did to me about eating the dates, 
My power is at an end, because they 
think I am an object of ridicule with 
you; suthey have therefore renounced 
their allegiance to me, and have sepa- 
rated themselves from my dominion. 
Such are the acts they have ~ommitted, 
and they will not obey my commands, 
You must look after your own country, 
and mind your own administration.” 

Chosroe was so provoked by 
this epistle, that he dispatched 
Khosrewan, with whom the mis- 
chief originated, at the head of 
20,000 horsemen, to annihilate the 
writer and the tribe of Shiban. 
Monzar opposed him with only 
12,000 men, and was defeated, but 
the valour of Antar turned the 
scale. ‘“* Antar strewed the brave 
on the earth, and souls complained 
of their sufferings to him who knows 
the secrets of the world.”? Khos- 
rewan was slain in single combat 
with our hero, on whom the plunder 
of the enemy and the Asafeer 
camels were bestowed for his ser- 
vices. 

Notwithstanding these successes, 
Monzar was apprehensive of Chos- 
roe’s resentment, and consulted 
Amroo, his vizier, the son of Nee- 
feela, “ one of the oldest men of 
the age, for he was four hundred 
years old,”” who reproved Monzar 
for his precipitancy. 

About this period a Grecian 
knight arrived at the court of King 
Chosroe with the annual tribute, 
which he offers to deliver into the 
hands of that prince, provided he 
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10 
s,  ‘shimself in the warlike exercises of 
nt his profession. If no such person 
S- an be found, he will retain the 
th presents, and return with them to 
to Antioch. This Christian warrior, 
s, vho is named Badhramoot, and is 
also called the Knight of the Cross, 
ad engages and baffles all the chosen 
he warriors of Persia for fifteen suc- 
is cessive days, The great King is 
r sadly dispirited by the fate of his 
“ : ‘chivalry, and is about to dismiss 
os the Greek in despair, when his vi- 
i " zier advises a reconciliation with 
d ; King Monzar, and an invitation to 
4 i Antar to engage the Grecian chief, 
" ‘with which proposal Chosroe re- 
" “Yuctantly consents, after some days 
1 ‘more of continued misfortunes. 


He accordingly dispatches a letter 
y ~ under the wings of a bird. 
d Waiting the result of this appli- 
cation, the Persian heroes continue 


f to be discomfited. Monzar, how- 
; ever, gladly accedes to this accom- 
modation of his differences with 
, 4 ~ Chosroe, and immediately takes 
/ | with him his chosen warriors, and 
_  Antar, ‘ the horseman of the age,” 


by his side. He is welcomed most 
graciously by Chosroe, and it is 
agreed that Badhramoot may re- 
turn home with the tribute should 





. » Antar be overcome, the succeed- 
, » ing day being appointed for the 


» combat. 


“ Antar rushed down upon the Grecian 
like a cloud, and the Greek met him like 
a blazing fire. They engaged like two 
Jions ; they maddened at each other Jike 
two camels, and they dashed against 
each other like two mountains, so that 
they frightened every eye with their 
deeds. The Greek perceived in Antar 
something beyond his capacity, and a sea 
where there was norest; he was terrified 
and agitated, and exclained—By the 
Messiah and his disciples! this biscuit is 
not of the same leaven—this is the hour 
ef contention; and now is the time of 
struggle and exertion. So he shouted 
and roared at Antar, and attacked him 
with his spike-pointed spear, and dealt 
him a furious thrust; but Antar eluded 
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it by a dexterous movement, and struck 
him with the heel of his lance under the 
arin, and made him totter on the back of 
his horse ; and he almost hurled him on 
the ground; but Badhramoot, with infi- 
nite intrepidity, sat firm on his horse’s 
back, and galloped to the further part of 
the plain. Antar waited patiently till 
he had recovered, and his spirit was 
roused, when he returned upon him like 
a ferocious lion, and recommenced the 
conflict. 

“ King Monzar was highly gratified 
with the deeds of Antar, and felt con- 
vinced that he was only sparing him, and 
dallying with him, and that had he wished 
to kill him, he would have done it. But 
the monarch was perfectly astonished at 
Antar’s Courage ; and turning to his at- 
tendants, said to them—By the essence 
of fire, this is indeed horsemanship and 
intrepidity. Never have I remarked 
such but in an Arab !” 


In the midst of the fight, Bahram, 
the last and noblest of all the war- 
riors of Nushirvan, who had been 
engaged with the Greek the whole 
of the preceding day, at the close 
of which the advantage was visibly 
on the side of the stranger, stung 
with envy, “ drew from under his 
thigh a dart more deadly than the 
misfortunes of the age; and when 
he came near Antar he raised his 
arm, and aimed at him the blow of 
a powerful hero.” But Antar per- 
ceived it, and casting away his 
spear out of his hand, caught it in 
the air, and struck the Greek in 
the chest with that very dart, “ and 
it issued out quivering likea flame 
through his back; then wheeling 
round Abjer, like a frightful lion 
he turned round upon Bahram :’’ 
but heis saved by the interposition 
of Chosroe, Antar dismounts 
from Abjer, and addresses King 
Chosroe. After speaking with 
some vanity of his own exploits, 
he thus proceeds :— 

** T am the terrible warrior ; renowned 
ismy name, and I protect my friend 
from every peril. Should Casar himself 
oppose thee, O King, and come against 
thee with his countless host, I will leave 
him dead with his companions, True 
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and unvarnished is thy promise. O 
King, sublime in honours—illustrious 
and happy, thou art now my firm refuge, 
and my stay in every crisis. Be kind 
then, and grant me leave to goto my 
family, and to prepare for my departure; 
for my anxiety, and my passion for the 
noble-minded, brilliant-faced Ibla are 
intense. Hail for ever—be at peace— 
live in everlasting prospe rity,—surround~ 
ed by joys and pleasures.” 


The descriptions of the uncouth 
Arab at the splendid feasts of 
Persia are humourously given— 
the palaces are of marble and red 
cornelian—in the centre, fountains 
of rose- water and purest musk, one 
Laving in the middle a column of 
emerald, and on its summit a hawk 
of burnished gold, its eyes topazes, 
its beak jasper, and round it va- 
rious birds, scattering from their 
beaks, upon the company, musk 
and ambergris. Antar “ sat down 
upon his knees. and bared his arms, 
chucking the things into bis mouth, 
but never moved his jaws: he 
gorged himself like ahungry Arab, 
and roared like a wild beast, to the 
great amazement of Chosroe, who 
supplied hin with every variety 
that was before him; and Antar 
devoured them as he asked Monzar 
the name of each. So they brought 
him meats of all kinds till he had 
crammed his stomach.” 

The last exploit recorded in this 
volume is the “ annihilation” of 
the king’s wrestler, .who chal- 
lenged him, and, for taking an un- 
fair adv antage, was dashed to 
pieces, Antar is loaded with ho- 
nours and gifts by King Chosroe 
Nushirvan, who bestows on him his 
own tiara and mantle for Ibla, and 
we leave him on his return to his 
own country, singing her praises 
and the King’s generosity. 

Thus abruptly terminates the 
volume before us; and for the 
further adventures of Antar we 
must await the appearance of 
second part. 
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MANDEVILLE, 


A Tale of the seventeenth Cen. 
tury,im England. By Williay, 
Godwin. 3 Vols. Edinburg), 
1817. | 


MANDEVILLE, Volume th 

Fourth, London, 1818. 

WE are principally induced to 
revert to the last extraordinary 
production of Godwin, with the 
beauties and defects of which ou 
fair readers are no doubt pretty 
generally acquainted, in conse- 
quence of the more receut appear- 
ance of a fourth Volume, or an 
attempt, and not an unsuccessful 
one, to give it a more satisfactory 
conclusion, 

Mandeville is certainly inferior 
in interest and variety to the Caled 
Williams of the same author. He 
is the relater of his own story, 
which, with all its defects, is most 
powerfully, most impressively writ- 
ten, but the reader is particularly 
struck with the abruptness of its 
close, and this circdmstance gave 
rise to the fourth Volume, which 
should, perliaps, have been rather 
published as a sequel. 

The story might be said to have 
a beginning, and a middle ; but it 
had no end. In the opinion of 
certain philosophers, every man is 
insane upon some particular point. 
This is evidently the case with 
Mandeville, as he is exhibited by 
Godwin ; aud, under this assump- 
tion, the continuator of the work— 
as his title imports, and as was 
warranted by the conduct of the 
hero in the original—has_proceed- 
ed. To controul such a personage 
as Mandeville—to preserve his 
consistency—to support his pro- 
priety of action, in peculiar situa- 
tions—must have been a task of no 
slight difficulty, even to his lite- 
rary parent. The passion, or dis- 
ease, by which the conduct of Man- 
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yoville was irresistibly swayed and 
mpelled, having attained its cli- 
ax at the elose of the third Vo- 


ume, this difficulty was vastly 


Indeed, there is some 
oubt, whether, to Godwin himself, 


5 t did not assume an appearance so 
WHormidable, as to induce him to 
TBeave his work unfinished. 


The 
xciting power had been employed 
its utmost force, and it was only 
y throwing it into a new direc- 
Rion, that any novelty of effect 
Godwin had 
Ihewn, with surprising skill, the 
workings of hatred upon the sin- 
Qulariy-organized mind of Man- 
Reville: his continuator has at- 
Mempted the scarcely less arduous 
Bask of shewing the effects of leve— 
or rather of the conflicting opera- 
Rions of those two almost uncon- 
Guerable passions—upon the same 
mind. For the attainment of this 
Rend, he had evidently, from the 
construction of his fable, the choice 
"of two modes of proceeding. We 
‘shall neither explain these modes, 
“nor notice the election which the 
‘author has made, lest we should 
anticipate the judgment of the 
reader, or deprive him of the in- 
terest which otherwise he might 
feel in the perusal, further than by 
tsaying, that he appears to have 


chosen that which seemed most 


: consistent with the character of 


» Mandeville, as originally drawn— 


most in keeping with the earlier 
volumes of the work. 
Of the style and manner of this 


new volume, our readers will be 


enabled to form some opinion, by 
the following extracts :— 


“On the approach of winter, I gene- 
raily passed my evenings in a study which 
communicated with the library. Except 
by special invitation, sometimes extended 


@ to Mr. Neville, Ranger was my only 


companion in this retreat. History was 
to me the most delightful and the most 
instructive branch of literature. I had 
marked, with deep aud anxious interest, 
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the rise, progress, and fall of the Grecian 
and Roman States; the mighty shades 
of Cyrus and Leonidas, of Philip and 
Alexander, of Scipio and Hannibal, of 
Cesar and Brutus, had passed in solemn 
majesty before me ; with breathless eager 
ness had [ traced the course of the victory 
of the ten thousand, and the slaughter of 
the Persians by the devoted patriots of 
Thermopyle : but, actuated by that pride 
of nature, which, more or less extends its 
vivifying influence over tle species, I 
had dwelt, with the most exalted rapture, 
on the annals of Britain—the land that 
gave birth to my fathers. Alfred the 
Great, the God-like Alfred, was the object 
of my unqualified admiration. He was 
a man after my own heart. It was im- 
possible to contemplate this wonderful 
being, in the different characters ef war- 
rior, and statesman, and sovereign, and 
law-giver, without being lost in astonish- 
ment at his varied, comprehensive, and 
stupendous powers. Alfred was not mere- 
ly a hero amongst savages; he was a 
philosopher amongst sages, a demi-god 
amongst heroes. Like the sun in the 
firmament, he was ‘ himself alone,’ shin- 
ing, and rejoicing, and glorying in his 
splendour; casting around him an in- 
tense brightness, enlightening, and warm- 
ing, and blessing the land. Though he 
has long quitted our hemisphere, the ge- 
nial influence of his rays is still seen and 
felt, and will be proudly acknowledged 
by generations and ages yet in the womb 
ef time. 
* * * * * 


‘« ] was perusing the annals of that 
non-descript monarch, James the First, 
to whose imbecile and vacillating con- 
duct all the errers and all the misfortunes 
of the ill-fated Charles may fairly be as- 
cribed. I had just reached that myste- 
rious epocha the Popish plot of 1605, 
by the horrible accomplishment of which 
the government of the realm was to be 
changed, aud the nation once more 
plunged into the depths of slavery and 
superstition. My blood boiled—my very 
fiesh crept upon my bones—at the relae 
tion. I had ever been taught to hold 
the Catholics in utter detestation. I re- 
garded their government as inimical to 
freedom—to every thing that was great, 
and good, and generous in man—as tend- 
ing to the destruction of the soul as well 
as of the body. The martyrdoms of 
bloody Mary stood before me; I recol- 
lected the massacre at Charlemont. I 
well knew that their own boasted motto 
was semper eadem—that their laws, like 
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those of the Medes and the Persians, were 
never to be changed ; I felt assured that, 
‘as they had crushed us, and trampled 
upon us, when they had had the power 
in their hands, so also would they crush 
us, and trample upon us again, should 
we ever be weak enough, or wicked 
enough, to allow them to gain the ascen- 
dency overus. The apostacy of Clifford 
stared me full in the face; and I shud- 
dered at the thought of what might have 
been the fate of my countrymen, had 
not this hellish conspiracy been frus- 
trated, by the arm of Him who is strong 
to save. By an association of ideas alto- 
gether unaccountable, it instantaneously 
occurred to me, thatthe 5th of November 
was my birth-day; and, following with 
more than the lightning’s rapidity, the 
thought presented itself, that, on the en- 
suing anniversary of the day, then fast 
approaching, I should complete my 21st 
year. ‘ Yes,’ I exclaimed, suddenly 
starting from my seat, and pacing across 
the room, “ it shall be done! The Sth 
of November, 1659, shall. be a day as 
memorable in the history of Charles Man- 
deville, as the Sth of November, 1605, is 
in the history of my country.’ ” 


5 EE SS Pe 
Literary Inielligence. 


Early in April will appear, in 
three volumes, a satirical novel, 
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by the author of “ Prodigious'!' 
or Childe Paddie in London: 
called “ Gogmagog Hall, or ti 
Philosophical Lord and the G. 
verness,”’ 

Mr. Montgomery has a poe 
called Greeniand, nearly ready, 


Shortly will be published, ‘7k 


Exhibition, a poem, descriptiy: 

humourous, and sentimental, 

“ T’ve half a mind to tumble down 
prose, 

But verse is more in fashion—so her 
goes,” 


Mr. W. Stewart Rose, author 9 
Letters from the North of Italy 
has a new work in the press, called 
The Court and Parliament 6 
Beasts, translated froin the Au. 
mali Parlanti of Giambaltists 
Casti. 

The Veteran, or Matrimonil 
Felicities, a novel, will short; 
appear. 

Miss Holford has just producei 
a small volume, called Zhe Past, 
and other Poems. 

Emmeline, by the late Mrs 
Brunton, is in the press. 
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The Bud Divertimento ; for the 
Piano.forte. Composed and 
dedicated, with the highest Re- 
spect for his Talents, to J, 
Mugnie, by his Pupil, Mrs. 
Hollings. 


Mrs. Hollings has evinced much 
taste and scientific knowledge in 
this composition, which, though 
not faultless, is at least respectable, 
It consists of four movements, an 
introduction, a march, an andan- 
tino, and a rondo pastorale: The 
last movement is extremely good; 
the theme is spirited and newly 
conceived, and the additional mat 
ter analogous and animated. 


Overture to “ Fanchon;” for two 
Performers on the Piano-forte. 
By Himmel. 


The compositions of Himmel are 
but little known in this country. 
His opera of Fanchon is an inimit 
able performance, and will remait 
a lasting monument of his great 
genius. The songs in it are short, 
but peculiarly marked by a senti- 
mental sweetness, which cannot 
fail finding its way to the heart. 


The Overture before us is perfect q 


in every part; the arrangement ex- 
cellent; and by giving it as 4 
duetto, we have it in its purest 
form, 
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Air Polonaise, for the Piano- 
forte. Composed by Miss Jane 
Cassels. 


This is a meritorious trifle, and 
does infinite credit to the taste of 
Miss Cassels. The measures and 
modes are varied with much judg- 
ment, and the coda is concluded 
with taste. It will be found an 
useful exercise for young practi- 
tioners, from its ease and faimilia- 
rity. 

“« Tt was his own Voice; Reei- 
tative and Air, from “ Lalla 
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Rookh,” written by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. the Music by Sir 
John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. 


The calm and fascinating sweet- 
ness of this Recitative is greatly 
heightened by a peculiar chastity 
of expression, and a succession of 
new ideas, which receive addi- 
tienal aid from an aetive and well 
disposed accompaniment, The Air 
displays great taste and feeling ; 
and we consider it the best song 


that has yet appeared from Lalla 
Rookh. 





THE DRAMA. 


te enentenneenenaaiaall 


KING’S THEATRE. 

The ballet of Telemaque, which 
has been so successful in Paris, 
has been produced. It opens with 
the sojourn of the son of Ulysses 
in Calypso’s island. Calypso falls 
in love with the young Greek, 
who is smitten with Eucharis, 
one of her nymphs, who falls a 
victim to the passion and venge- 
ance of Calypso. The dancing 
was extremely graceful, and the 
opening scene of the shipwreck, 
and the descent of Venus, beau- 
tiful, 

Il Don Giovanni has been re- 
produced. Begrez was Octavio, 
and Madame Bellochi Zerlina. 
They acquitted themselves with 
greal credit. 

DRURY LANE. 

The Heroine ; or a Daughter’s 
Courage ; a melo-drama, in three 
acts, This piece is founded on 
Madame de Genlis’ novel of the 
Siege of Rochelle; but the story 
is too complicated, and gave but a 
feeble idea of a novel, where the 
incidents arise so naturally out of 
each other, from the beginning to 
the end, and are so admirably 
woven together by the fine imagi- 

Vol, II,—April, 1819 


nation of its author. The follow- 
ing is a brief outline of the plot, 
or at least as near as we could un- 
derstand it, which is, however, of 
a two-fold kind :— 

is first division exhibits the 
supposed daughter of a villain, on 
the verge of becoming the secoud 
wife of a virtuous and gallant no- 
bleman, petrified with horror at ac- 
cidentally witnessing the apparent 
murder of her lover’s child by ruf- 
fians under the controul of him she 
believes her father—then suspected 
herself of the crime—and nobly 
devoting herself to an ignominious 
grave rather than accuse the real 
assassin—and, at last, acquitted by 
the interference of a friar, who, in 
her own despite, produces proofs 
that she is guiltless. The second 
division of the piece reveals that 
the murderer is not her father, and 
interests us by his repeated eiforts 
to destroy her, their final disap- 
pointment, the re-appearance of 
the child, whose wounds proved 
not mortal, and the final union of 
the Heroine to her lover, lately her 
accuser. This new succession of 
difficulties, when all should. have 
terminated by agrand catastrophe, 
2A 
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drives away the emotion which the 
heroism excited, and prevents one 
deep impression from being left on 
the mind of the spectator. There 
is another defect in the plot, which 
created an unpleasing inconsist- 
ency in the feelings whieh it ex- 
cited. We allude to the readiness 
with which the parent of the child 
yields to the conviction that the 
lady whom he loves above all else 
on earth is guilty of murder. 

The performers exerted them- 
selves to the utmost. Mrs. West, 
in the Heroine, displayed great 
feeling and talent. Mr. Rae pour- 
trayed the villain Le Noir with 
considerable effect. Mr, Oxberry 
performed a drunken servant with 
great comic effect. The piece was 
received with some dissatisfaction. 
It is the production of Mr. R. 
Phillips, the comedian. 

A new melo-drama, called The 
Castle of Wonders, has been pro- 
duced. It isa flimsy piece, and 
received its merited fate. The 
structure of the fable, if fable it 
may be called, is very defective. 
An enterprising hero, married to a 
very affectionate lady, nolens vo- 
lens, against the will of her husband, 
the said uncle determined on re- 
venge, by making her a widow; 
the youthful pair flying, or travel- 
ling, by the fly diligence, through 
Switzerland ; and lastly, instead 
of trying to escape the dangers 
they had incurred, seeking others 
in an enchanted castie, afford a fair 
idea of the characters and inci- 
dents of this romantic drama. In 
the castle a sort of babyish fairy 
tale is enacted; the hero 
haunted rooms, and caverus, and 
lakes, and is saved from his uncle, 
or rather his wife’s uncle, by the 
genius of the place, who falls in 
love with him. He, however, does 
not like fairies so well as flesh and 
blood, and rejects her advances. 
His constancy is rewarded by for- 
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giveness from the uncle: his wife 
finds him out in the middle of the 
enchantments, which had not power 
to enchant him, and all her charms 
are, of course, his recompence. 
There is a great rejoicing, and this 
grand dramatic romance finishes. 
It is a pity such nonsense should 
have had such charming scenery 
hestowed upon it. The cave and 
lake by maonlight was exquisite. 
The music, by Lanza, was pretty, 
and the performers exerted them- 
selves; but they could do nothing 
where nothing was done for them. 

Mr. Kean has appeared as Hot- 
spur, and Mr. S. Kemble as Fal- 
staff, in King Henry the Fourth; 
hut it was a complete failure in the 
former, and the latter did not please 
us. 

A tragi-comedy has been pro- 
duced, called The Dwarf of Na- 
ples, from the pen of Mr. Soaue, 
son of the well-known architect of 
the Bank, and author of The Falls 
of Clyde, Innkeeper’s Daughter, 
&e. The following is an outline 
of the plot :— 

Giulio, Count de Monte, (II. 
Kemble), and Malvesi, the Dwarf, 
(Kean), are two brothers, of a 
noble Neapolitan family. The first 
is a General, in the service of his 
country, who appears at the open- 
ing of the play, crowned with mi- 
litary glory, on account of a victory 
he has recently achieved; and is 
on the point of marriage with 
Amanda, a lady of rank, to whom 
he has been long attached. Mal- 
vest, who has led a life of contempt 
and neglect, on account of his 
diminutive form, and supposed in- 
capacity, is filled with the most 
raucorous envy at the good fortune 
of hi-+ brother, and determines on 
the destruction of his happiness, 
his honour, and his life. Giulio 
has prepared a casket of valuable 
jewels, asa present to a lady who 
had preserved his life by her care, 
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while labouring under a dangerous 
wound he had received in battle ; 
into this casket Malvesi contrives 
to convey a letter of a treasonous 
nature, and, having intercepted 
the bearer, produces this presump- 
tion of his brother’s guilt, at the 
moment when Giulio, in the pre- 
sence of the whole court, is about 
to be united to Amanda. The 
scheme takes partial effect: the 
proof of Giulto’s treason is consi- 
dered decisive; but, in remem- 
brance of past services, his life is 
spared, on condition of his submit- 
tine to banishment. The hatred of 
Malvesi, however, still pursues 
him: be employs emissaries to 
murder him, and to traduce his 
character, and devotes all his time 
and faculties to effect his destruc- 
tion. At length the King of Na- 
ples, (Bengough), secretly satisfied 
of the innocence of Gzulio, aud the 
nefarious purposes of Malvesz, re- 
calls the former to court. He then 
assembles his principal nobility, 
and ordering Malvesz to be sent 
for, reproaches ,him with his de- 
signs against his brother, At the 
close of this dialogue, a curtain in 
the back scene is drawn up, and 
the priest is discovered in the act 


of joining the hands of Giulio and 


Amanda in marriage. Malvesi, 


) at this sight, is seized with a pa- 


| Toxysm of rage and despair, and, 


after attempts to stab, first his 
brother, and then himself, which 
we prevented, dies froin the vio- 
lence of the emotions with which 
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his rage and envy have inspired 
him. 

These are all the features worth 
narration, Jalvesi is a compound 
of villainy, and is certainly drawn 
in a masterly manner. 

We have seldom seen Mr. Kean 
to greater advantage ; it is a cha- 
racter admirably adapted to his 
powers, Mrs. West sustained, 
with great feeling, the character 
of Imma, a lady secretly in love 
with Malvesi, who attends on him 
in the disguise of a page, and who 
seeks to divert him from his de- 
signs against Gzulio, but who loses 
her life in the fruitless endeavour, 
The other characters were well 
performed ; but the piece, on the 
whole, is too heterogeneous to be- 
come an established favourite. 
The comic and tragic parts do not 
blend well together; too much 
confidence has been placed in stage 
effect. The Prologue, by Mr. H, 
Kemble, and the Epilogue, by Mrs, 
West and Mrs, Orger, weie welt 

received. 


COVENT GARDEN, 


The only novelty that has been 
brought out at this house during 
the month has been the production 
of Figaro. The plot is too well 
known to need of repetition, it 
being founded on the Marriage of 
Figaro. tis arich musical treat, 
and Mrs. Dickous and Miss Ste- 
phens equally share the applause 
of the audience. It is likely to 
have a long run. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


AGREEABLY to the half proinise 
of last month, our readers (fair 
readers, we beg their pardon), are 


| presented with the concluding ob- 


) servations on the British Gallery, 
) Just closed, 


61. The Mother. The subject 
of this picture—a female present- 
ing her bosom to her infant son on 
the edge of a precipice, does not 
seem very novel; perhaps there is 
too much earnestness in the child, 
Z2a2 
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Were we, however, to make choice 
of this picture, or the Moses by the 
same painter, we should prefer the 
former, though nearly three times 
the size.—Works of intellect are 
valuable for their quality rather 
than quantity. 

72. Manlius hurled from the 
Rock. As an academy figure, we 
admire it; it is a rich piece of co- 
Jouring. The back-ground is ra- 
ther blue—which, though it disturbs 
the harmony of the picture, con- 
tributes to the relief of the figure. 

69. A Javanese, a finished study. 
—100. The Artist’s Study.—106. 
Study of a Head. We hope the 
ladies are not frightened at the 
sound of so much study, but we 
will let them into the secret :—the 
Gallery admits no portraits, so 
called. Who 69 is we know not, 
and care little. The Artist’s Study 
is a portrait of the memorable West, 
with his spectacles in his hand ; 
and we think 106 was at Somerset 
House, as a portrait of the painter. 

79. The Plough Boy.—He looks 
rather a simpleton, and holds the 
whip as gracefully as a dandy 
would take a pinch of snuff. 

80. The poor Old Veteran.—He 
has a girl to supplicate for him, 
but she rather seems as if clinging 
for protection. We much prefer the 
same paiuter’s flowers and fruit. 

73. Ploughing; scene at Enfield. 
—T. E. Lewis, the engraver.—We 
do not recollect a picture of this 
painter’s which has pleased us 
better than this. He studies na- 
ture, and his pictures frequently 
remind us of what we have seen in 
the fields. 

182. The Prophet, a study.— 
What prophet? We think a finer 
head might have been selected from 
the neighbourhood of Houndsditch. 
We would not deserve the name of 
snarling curs, but think this man 
in a beard has not a very dignified 
or intellectual look. It is pleasant 


The Fine Arts. 










to see something of the soul in the 
countenance, 

162. The Indian Circean.—We 
like the poetry which describes this 
picture better than the painting, 
Though long, we will quote it, and 
request a careful reading. We 
think it beautiful :— 


« She sits upon the ground, and one hand 


lifts 

A flute that presses from her soft lip 
sounds 

Like the wind’s wooing of the rose,—and 
one 


Holds a bright serpent in a silken band; 

Her eye is on him, and his eye on her, 

As if she found in him one thing to love, 

As if he felt her beauty, not her cliain, 

And lived upon her melancholy smile. 

He rises from his train, that on the 
ground 

Floats in gold circles, and his burnish’d 
crest 

Towers in the sunset like a rising flame: 

So stands and shines he, till the charm i: 
done.” 


174. The Page. 
** Heaven first sent letters to some wretch’ 
aid, 
Some banish’d lover, 
maid.”’ 


or some captive 


He is a delicate youth, with his 
gloves on, lest he should soil the 
letter to Donna Isabella,—we re: 
member no more of her name; it 
was unto us, or rather me, (for love 
is apt to be selfish), as a charm. 


Tsabella, 


‘¢ And when you see her gentle friend, 
request . 
The tender tribute of a tear, a sigh.” 
PETRARCH, 


Thus would we say to him if he 
were a reality ; but we are getting 
sentimental, so dismiss him and his 
letter. 

184, Drowning of Prince Wil: 
liam and his sister by overloading 
the boat. 

There are considerable difficul- 
ties overcome in this picture: the 
figures seem floating. 


“« Infant Bacchus’s,”’ and Infant 
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Venus’s, and Infant Neptunes, are 
no great favourites of our’s, so we 
let them arrive at maturity without 
further notice. 

240. Landscape; is a—but we 
observe is but a ‘ second attempt 
at composition,’ by a lady; and 
as we have an undissembled respect 
for the talents of the gentler sex, 
we wish Miss Blakewell success in 
her future “ attempts.” 

191. Paterdale.—T.C. Hofland. 
—We have dwelt with delight on 
this picture; it is soothing as a 
gentle sound of music. 

156. Una with the Satyrs. 


So from the ground she fearlesse doth 


arise, 
And walketh forth without suspect of 
harm. SPENSER. 


This is a fine painting, a putting 
forth of power; the principal figure 
ts principal : her white robe seems 
an emblem of what we fancy of this 
lovely creature of the poct and 

ainter’s imagination,( what a world 
of delightful fancies do they bring 
about us.) She is like virtue in 
the midst of vice—~a laughing face 
in a@ company of mouruers—an 


Mirror of Fashion. 


angel ameng evil spirits, 
satyrs seem offering the homage of 
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The 


the heart, as if possessed with joy. 
The landscape is well suited to the 
subject: the whole is rich, harmo- 
nious, and poetical. 

176. The Fall of Babylon, by 
J. Martin —Were a few pictures 
taken away, we think this would 
contain as mach as remains. It is 
a great mental effort, and manual 
labour is not wanting, The mighty 
tower rises in awful sublimity, the 
base of which seems buried in 
clouds, the circular form of which 
is finely contrasted with the square 
one of the temple of Belus. The 
architecture is very minute, perhaps 
a little too much so. The vessels 
have a terrific appearance. Terror 
and confusion are among the almost 
countless multitude, over which the 
lightning of heaven urges its ar- 
rowy course.—We say nothing of 
other pictures after this, and wonder 
at the power of the human mind, 


“ This is Thy glorious work, 
Parent of good.” 


L. 





MIRROR OF FASHION 


For APRIL, 


Florning Dress, 
Petticoat of fine Jacconot muslin, 
richly trimmed with three rows of 
beautiful worked flouncing, of a 
new and elegant pattern. Over 
this is an open robe of Jacconot 
muslin, richly worked round the 
bottom, and up the front, like the 
petticoat, The body is made high 
to the neck, with a frill of Valen- 
ciennes lace ; ; the sleeves are mo- 
derately full, with trimmed cuffs to 
correspond. Spencer of rich lute- 
String, finished at the back with 
small tabbs, which are richly braid- 
ed. Minerva cap of lace, orna- 


1819, 


mented with a double wreath of 
spring flowers. Slate - coloured 
shoes and gloves, 





We beg our acknowledgments to 
Mrs. Smith, of 15, Old Burlington 
Street, from whose show-room “this 
very elegant dress was taken ; and 
we think it but justice to observe, 
Mrs. Smith’s selection is both 
more extensive and elegant than 
any others we have seen. It cer- 
tainly is desirable for ladies of 
fashion and country milliners to 
inspect it before they make pur- 
chases. 
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Chening Dress 
A rich buff wb dress over a 
satin dress of the same colour; 
the sleeves trimmed with ¢udle, and 
full frock body; the skirt trimmed 
with festeons of buffand white satin 
and tulle, confined with bows of 
satin riband, edged with blond lace. 
Head-dress, a comb, ornamented 
with pearls and coloured stones, 
surmounted with a broad plat of 
hair and wreaths of roses. White 
gloves, and white satin shoes and 
sandals. We are indebted for this 
elegant dress to a lady of distin- 
guished rank in the fashionable 
circles, for whom it was made. 

On the 26th ult. H. R. H. the 
Prince Regent held, at Carlton- 
house, the first Levee this season. 
This circumstance, together with 
the long interval of nine months 
since the last was held, the fullness 
of the town,and perhaps the fineness 
of the day, raised an expectation 
that the levee would be thronged 
to excess, and this expectation 
deterred many from going, so that, 
in fact, the assemblage was less 
crowded than usual, The usual pre- 
paratory forms were gone through; 
the usual number of foot and horse- 
guards were in attendance, under 
the direction of the police; and 
vast numbers of respectable persons 
paraded Pall-mall, and, in spite of 
the clouds of dust, appeared to 
enjoy the bustle of the passing 
equipages, the gay trappings of 
the military guard, and the en- 
livening music of an excellent 
band, — The scene within the 
palace was of a more solemn de- 
scription. ‘The household of the 
Prince Regent were dressed in 
deep or weeper mourning; the 
yeomen-guard wore full mourning 
uniform; and the gentlemen-pen- 
sioners appeared in the same cos- 
tume as at the funeral of the 
G@ueen, and carried battle - axes 
covered with crape; and lastly, 


Mirror of Fashion. 


tle naval and military officers, 
who, as usual, constituted nearly 
two-thirds of the whole assem- 
blage, exhibited that grotesque 
mixture of gaudy and gloomy co- 
lours, which custom has in their 
case sanctioned under the name of 
mourning, The Regent entered 
his closet about half-past two 
o’clock, and gave audiences to 
several foreign Ambassadors and 
Ministers. The Archduke Maxi- 
milian and suite had their audience 
of leave, his Highness being about 
to take his departure from Eugland 
in a few days. —The Duke of San 
Carlos, the Spanish Ambassador, 
and Count Lieven, the Russian 
Ambassador, had audiences to de- 
liver letters of condolence from 
their Sovereigns upon the death of 
her late Majesty.—The Dukes of 
York and Gloucester were present, 
as were most of the Cabinet Mi- 
nisters, the great Officers of State 
and of the Household, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, 
&c.—There were about 250 naval 
and military officers, (the latter 
being to the former in the propor- 
tion of nearly 10 to 1), and about 
100 other gentlemen, members 
of Parliament, &c. 


The Duke of Gloucester arrived 
at Calais, from his continental 
tour, on the 3rd ult. and the fol- 
lowing afternoon landed at Dover, 
from whence he immediately pro- 
ceeded to London. 

Nearly twenty waggons, loaded 
with the private property of the 
late Queen, have arrived at Buck- 
ingham House, from Windsor, 

Rossini has lately composed an 
opera on the subject of the Pie 
voleuse, which has been performed 
successfully at Rome. ‘Those who 
are in any degree acquainted with 
the works of the above elegant 
composer, will not, we presume, 
place much reliance on the follow- 
ing observatious, which have ap- 
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peared | in a French journal, respect- 


4 ing this*new opera:—* It is a 
Wiissue of French country dances 
Wand German waltzes. 
Sof the concerted pieces produced 
4 a. thing like effect, and even 


Only one 


y that was almost wholly taken from 
3 ja quintetto in Spoutini’s Pestale. 


Saab REIT 


The exportation of paintings, 
statues; antiques, collections of 
coins and prints, rare manuscripts, 
first editions, and in general all 
Jarticles of literature or the arts, 
Pwhich tend to the ornament of a 
}state, is prohibited throughout the 
i whole Austrian empire, upon pain 
fof confiscation, or a fine of double 
‘the value, with the exception of 
the works of living artists. 
| Chinese Custom.—As in China 

it outrages all sense of propriety 
Sfor any man .but the spouse to 
Ftouch the hand of a fair one, a 
silken cord is fastened to the pulse 
of a sick lady, and passed through 
jan opening in the wall to another 
Fapartment. The doctor, applying 
his hand to this string, pretends 
to distinguish the pulse; but, as 
his simple remedies leave nature 
'to her free course, a cure is often 
j effected, and the doctor gets credit 
/for a cure operated by the consti- 
tution of his patient. Is it ever 
, thus in Europe ? 
Southwark Bridge.—This ele- 
| gant structure was opened for pas- 
) sengers at twelve o’clock at night, 
Fon the 25th ult. It has thirty lan- 
i therns, lighted by gas, which give 
a most brilliant effeet. Thus, in 
}the space of four years, another 
/ornament has been added to the 
‘Metropolis. There was no cere- 

mony observed on the occasion ; 

but, as St. Paul’s struck twelve, 
| the toll of one penny commenced, 

Arctic Discoveries.—The Ga- 
zette of the 20th ult. announces 
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Mr. Copeland, late manager of 
the Dover theatre, has obtained 
permission of the magistrates of 
tamsgate to build a theatre there. 
It is singular so large a townshould 
so long “have been without such a 
place of amusement. 





MISCELLANEA. 


i ceieamiiieedenemies 


the Prince Regent’s approbation 
of the following scale of rewards 
proposed in a Memorial from the 
Board of Longitude, taken into con- 
sideration by his Royal Highness 
in Council, on the 19th: viz. 

1. To the first ship belonging to 
any of his Majesty’s subjects, or to 
his Majesty, that shall reach the 
longitude of 1L1O degrees west 
from Greenwich, or the mouth of 
Hearne’s or Coppermine River, by 
sailing within the Arctic Circle, 
5000/. ; to the first ship, as afore- 
said, that shall reach the longitude 
of 130 degrees West from Green- 
wich, or the Whale Island of Mac- 
kenzie, by sailing within the Arctic 
Circle, 10,0007. ; to the first ship, 
as aforesaid, that shall reach the 
longitude of 130 degrees West 
from Greenwich, or the Whale Is- 
land of Mackenzie, by sailing 
within the Arctie Circle, 10,000/; 
to the first ship, as aforesaid, that 
shall reach the longitude of 150 
deg. West from Greenwich, by sail- 
ing westwards within the Arctic 
Circle, 15 000/.; the Act having 
already allotted to the first ship 
that shall reach the Pacitic Ocean 
by a north-west passage, the full 
reward of 20,000/. 

2. To the first ship, as aforesaid, 
that shall reach to 83 deg. of north 
latitude, 1000/.; to85 deg. 20001. ; 
to87 deg. 3S00UL ; to 88 deg. 4000/1, ; 
the Act having already ; ‘Hotted te 
the first ship that shall reach to, or 
beyond 80 deg. the full reward of 
50001, 
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MARRIAGES & DEATHS. 


i itenatietemmneal 


MARRIAGES.—-The Rev. Benjamin 
Packle, of Clapham, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of General John Hall, late of York- 
shire.—At St. James’s church, the Right 
Hon. Lord Rodney, to Charlotte Geor- 


giana, second daughter of Sir Charles - 


Morgan, Bart. of Tredegar, Monmouth- 
shire.—Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. of Melton 
Constable, Norfolk, and Seaten Delaval, 
Northumberland, to Georgiana Caroline, 
youngest daughier of Sir Henry Dash- 
wood, Bart. of Kirtlingten Park, Oxford- 
shire.—Mr. Serjeant Copley, chief justice 
of Chester, to Mrs. Thomas, widow of the 
late Lieutenant -Colonel Thomas.—The 
Honble. James Sinclair, second sun of 
the Earl of Caithness, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of G. Tritton, Esq. 
of West Hill, near Wandsworth. 
DEATHS.—On the | 8th of February, 
at Paris, Honore IV. Prince of Monaco, 
by accidentally falling into the Seine. He 
was soon drawn out, but could not be re- 
stured, though every means wus used for 
upwards of two hours and a half.—Fe- 
bruary 18, William de Grey, second son 
ot the Hon. and Rev. Thomas de Grey, 
ptebendary of Winchester cathedral.— 
February the 23d at Paris, Lord Spencer 
Stanley Chichester, brother of the Mar- 
quis of Donegal, of an inflammation of 
the lungs.—February the 15th, at Foley 
House, Charles Wyatt, Esq. late M. P. 
for Sudbury.—In his 67th year, at Loten 
Park, Shropshire, Sir Robert Leighton, 
Bart.—In his 23d year, at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mr. Thomas Blundell, 
B:A. and Scholar of that Society.—In 
her 27th year, Lady Ellenborough. Her 
Ladyship had been in a declining state 
of health for some time. His Lordship 
left town towards the end of February for 
freland, to bring her Ladyship to town ; 
they arrived, on the 3d ultimo, at the 
dowager Lady Ellenborough’s seat, at 
Roehampton, On the 4th they removed 
from thence to a house in Heritord Street, 
May Fair. About two o’ciock the fol- 
lowing morning, her Ladyship expired. 
Her Ladyship was Catherine Octavia, 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Lon- 
donderry, sister of Lords Castlereagh 
and Stewart, and niece of Marquis Cam- 
den, She was born on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1792, and married to the Hon. 
Edmund Law, now Lord Ellenborough, 
on the 11th of December, 1813.—In her 
74th year, Miss Elizabeth Cook, sister of 
the celebrated Dr. Cook, who was up- 
wards of thirty years organist and cho- 


rister of Westminster Abbey. Her re. 
mains were interred in the cloisters of the 
Abbey.—Mrs. Henderson, relict of Mr. 
Henderson, the celebrated comedian, 
Her remains have been interred in the 
same grave with her husband’s in Poet’s 
Corner.—At Southgate the five following 
children of A. K. Mackenzie, Esq. ; Eli- 
zabeth, aged 13 years; Augusta, aged 
10 years; Isabella, aged 9 years ; Anne 
Lealand, aged 8 years; and James Web- 
ster, 24 years. These children died all 
in ten days, of ulcerated sore thrvats and 
inflammation on the wind-pipe, and are 
the same as was reported in some of the 
daily papers to have died of the putrid 
fever. Mrs. Mackenzie, and five others 
of her children, were laid up at the same 
time, but are now in a fair way of reco 
very.—March 3d, at Nantwich, Cheshire, 
the Rev. Anthony Clarkson, A.M, chap- 
lain to the Duke of Leeds, and rector of 
Nantwich, and of Langwith, Derbyshire. 
— March 5th, at Fimstead Place, the Rev. 
R.C. Tylden Pattenson, of Ibernden, 
Kent, rector of Frinstead and Milsted, 
one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the county of Kent —-March 6th, Ma- 
jor - General Thomas Trotier, Colonel- 
Commandant of the Royal Artillery in 
Ireland.—March 8th, at Hanwell, Mid- 
dlesex, in bis 72d year, the Rev. Herbert 
Randolph, B.D. precentor of St. Paul's, 
rector of Hanwell, and perpetual curate 
of Wimbledon, Surry. He was the se- 
cond son of the late Dr. Randolph, arcli- 
deacon of Oxford.—-March 10th, at Moyle 
House, Tyron, in his 80th year, the Rev. 
Gerald Fitzgerald, D.D. and rector of 
Ardstragh.—March 12th, at Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, the Right Rev. John Par- 
sons, D.D. lord-bishop of Peterborough. 
His lordship was in his 58th year, and 
had suffered fur some weeks under the 
severe and agouiziug malady of rheuma- 
tic gout.— March 17th, the Rev. Samuel 
Oldnall, A.M. rector of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester.—March 20th, at East Stoke 
Park, Wiltshire, aged 86, Joshua Smith, 
Esq. late M.P. for Devizes, which bo- 
rough he represented for thirty years.— 
Jan, 30, In her 17th year, Miss Ann 
Cox Maggs, second daughter of the late 
Mr. John Maggs, of Cheltenham. The 
loss of this accomplished yonng lady wil! 
long be deeply and sincerely lamented 
by her afflicted family and a large circle 
of friends, to whom her amiable manners 
and disposition had rendered her de: 
servedly dear. 





J. ROBINS AND CQ. PRINTERS, IVY-LANE, LONDON, 
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